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Corrections, Please 


Dear Mrs. Richard: 

I should like to have the opportunity 
to correct the mis-statements of fact that 
appeared in the article, “English: The 
Evolution at Champaign High School,” 
written by Carolyn Daily in the January, 
1961, issue of ILLiNors Epucation. 

Teachers in the remedial sections are 
not “told to give mostly D’s and F’s and 
nothing higher than a C.” Individual teach- 
ers are responsible for assigning the grade 
that is an accurate measure of the student's 
classroom performance. Student advance- 
ment from one group level to another is 
made by the performance-recorded teacher 
grade. 

Thoroughness and accuracy are criteria 
of grading for all classes. Distinctions be- 
tween the groups are measured by the 
amount, difficulty, and length of time that 
is assigned to each unit of study. The C 
groups have units of independent study. 
The C-R groups have many units that pro- 
vide drill experiences. The R groups con- 
eentrate on essentials of usage. All groups 
are checked constantly for refinements of 
skills and abilities in the speaking-writing- 
language-literature experiences. 

The teachers of the Champaign High 
School English department are highly 


qualified individuals who have their mas- 
ter’s degrees. They are dedicated to a 
philosophy more meaningful than “keep- 
ing pupils busy.” In the sectioned classes, 
the English teachers are given the op- 
portunity to adjust more efficiently and 
effectively the language-literature experi- 
ences to meet the needs and abilities of all 
pupils. 

—Marion Stuart, head 
department, Champaign 
School. 


Object to Swastika 


Dear Mrs. Richard: 

: I was taken aback in examining 
the picture on page 153 (December, 
1960). Why the swastika? This, I pre- 
sume, is an American classroom, photo- 
graphed to illustrate good teaching meth- 
ods. Whatever the unit, it is abhorrent to 
display such symbols. Where is the flag 
of the United States? Let’s give it the place 
it deserves in every classroom. This pre- 
sents a shocking procedure to the novice 
teacher. 

I’m sure this photograph was not edited 
carefully. In this magazine of quality 
this was regrettable. 

—Mrs. Beatrice G. LoEewENHeERz, 
terials coordinator, Sunset Ridge School, 


Northfield. 


English 


High 


of the 
Senior 


ma- 


Dear Editor. 

1 think the swastika on the back wall 
in this picture should be explained. It looks 
slightly off color in at American class- 
room, if it is not explained in any way. 
—Evizanetu Srer, art teacher, Blooming- 
ton High School, Bleomington. 

Ed. note: The swastika in the picture 
was not explained because it did not per- 
tain to the spelling project described in 
the article, but to a social studies ex- 
hibit which the class was also doing. Mrs. 
Bartlett said the exhibit was made up of 
various things from other countries, which 
were brought in by the children. She says, 
“The story told the class by the little boy 
who brought the swastika made for greater 
adherence to the ideals of democracy than 
any number of United States flags dis- 
played.” The same class has also studied 
the history and use of the United States 
flag, using one of the first 50-starred flags. 


Liked December Issue 


Dear Editor 

May I take this opportunity to comment 
on the excellence of the December 
of the IEA journal. It is not often that I 
am moved to address an editor with this 


issue 


thought in mind 

I was particularly impressed by the prac- 
ticability of three articles in this issue: 
“Learning Discipline,” “Let’s Teach Them 
to Spell,” and “Is Your Bulletin Board 
Showing?” Please continue in this ap- 
proach. 
—M. F. Hone, principal, George F. Nixon 
School, Westchester. 





SOMETIMES 


you can hardly tell one from another 


... other times its EASY! 


Some teachers spot at once, in a Heath series, some exciting 
big difference between it and the series they are using or 
considering. Others gradually sense a lot of small advantages 


that add up te the same conclusion, 
“Here is the series we want!” 


We would especially like to go over with you the features that 
make the new editions of these Heath elementary series so 
teachable, and so appealing. 

ENGLISH IS OUR LANGUAGE 

Second Edition, 1961 Copyright 


by Sterling and others 


(Grades 2-8) 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
HEATH SCIENCE SERIES (1961) 1815 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
by Herman and Nina Schneider 

(Grades 1-8) 


Representatives: Russell Stephens, Charles L. Smith, 
James C. Crawford, Lynn C. Lemons 
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FEELINWOLIS EVUCATION 


Vol. 49, No. 6 


Francine Richard, Editor 
Joan Truckenbrod, Editorial Assistant 
Irving F. Pearson, Consulting Editor 


Our cover this month is a dramatic 
photograph of the statue of Abraham 
Lincoln which stands inside the Lincoln 
Memorial in Washington, D. C. It was 
taken by Louis 
C. Williams. It 


seems fitting 


From Cover 
*-. to Cover that in these 


challenging days we should again stop 
to pay tribute to a man who met other 
challenging times with wisdom and 
charity—and faith in the goodness of 
the common man 


This is also the month in which we 
observe Brotherhood Week in a spec ial 
way. One school’s unique approach to 
brotherhood is described on page 238 
An expression of teachers’ feelings 
toward human relations is on page 240. 


Our study unit this month is con- 
cerned with post-high-school technical 
education, and the implications for our 
system of public junior colleges. Turn 


to page 247 


Very important actions taken by your 
IEA Representative Assembly, meeting 
in Chicago in December, are contained 
in the story of the convention on page 
241 and in the report of the legislative 
program on page 245 and the public 
relations program on page 246. This 
action affects you, and your profes- 
sional association. Be informed 


—The Editor 
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THIS MONTH 

Administrative Relations Department 

Current Trends in Teachers Salaries, David E. Elder 

IEA Procedure in Tenure and Contract Cases, Wayne A. Stoneking 
We Are One World, Genevieve R. MacDougal! 


Ten Commandments for Intergroup Education, Dee Lennarson 
and Harold J. O'Neill 


To Meet Professional Needs in Illinois, Francine Richard 
Assembly Adopts Legislative Program 
PR Report Accepted by Delegate: 


Post-High-School Technical Education: An Urgent Problem 


in Illinois, M. Ray Karnes and Walter J. Bartz 


Special Events During the Annual Meeting 


REGULAR FEATURES 


Audio-Visual 
Board Briefs 
Calendar 


Current Publicatic Speak Up 
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Universities Bond Issue Carries by 


The $195,000,000 bond issue for the construction of 
needed buildings on the campuses of the six state uni- 
versities in Llinois officially carried by a plurality of 
more than 370,000 votes! There were 4,525,191 votes 
cast for the legislators; thus a majority of 2,262,596 was 
required for the bond issue. There were 2,633,869 cast 
for the proposition, and 1,266,490 against it. 

The Illinois Education Association has received 
plaudits from Gov. William G. Stratton, the presidents 
of the universities and the executives of the university 
boards, the steering committee, and many others for 
its efforts in behalf of the bond issue. 

The Illinois Education Association began early last 
spring, emphasizing the need for passage of the propo- 
sition—in its journal, ILLiNo1s Epucation, and in many 
workshops and conferences held throughout the state— 
and continued such activities until the November 
election. 

In addition, several IEA divisions joined with the 
association in contributing $7750 to the Universities 


Substantial Margin 


Bond Issue Committee of the six universities, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Harold Gibson of Illinois State 
Normal University, which gave masterful direction to 
the total effort. The committee in turn expressed appre- 
ciation for this contribution, without which it would 
have had difficulty in meeting its expenses. 

The association approached this project as it does 
others affecting public educ ation in Illinois—recognizing 
the need, considering the state's ability to pay, and en- 
gaging in a wide ‘spread program of professional and 
public relations. 

It should be remembered that the buildings which 
may be built during the course of the next two or three 
years are largely those which should have been built 
heretofore. The state should begin work immediately 
toward revenue reform so essential to meet ongoing 
needs of the public schools, universities, and other state 
governmental services. 

The successful passage of this bond issue solves an 
immediate problem. It does not solve a long-term 
problem. 


ls the American Farm Bureau For or Against Federal Aid? 


ESOLUTIONS ADOPTED by the American Farm Bureau 

Federation at its 42nd annual meeting held in 

Denver, Colo., are interesting as they pertain to the 
question of federal aid and controls. 

Federal aid and control are endorsed for 1) grains, 
2) flax, 3) cropland adjustments, 4) retired acreage, 
5) corn, 6) dairy products, 7) acreage allotments, 8) 
tobacco, 9) cotton and rice, 10) sugar, and 11) wool. 

Regarding public education, the Farm Bureau be- 
lieves that it is a state and local responsibility. It opposes 
federal aid to education because it would be “‘a foot 
in the door’ toward a federally controlled system of 
education. . . . The greatest control available to the 


federal government is its power to allocate funds.” 

Farm Bureau endorses direct and insured farm home 
loans by the FHA, and appropriations for rural elec- 
trification and for tele ‘phones to rural people. 

Its journal, Nation's Agriculture, states that the 
average farmer who reads the journal owns 307 acres 
of land and rents another 184 acres; has 10 buildings 
and structures on his land; and owns 10 different pieces 
of farm machinery and equipment, a car, a truck, and 
at least four major household appliances. He also uses 
plenty of commercial fertilizer, according to the Janu- 
ary, 1961, issue of the journal. 

—Invinc F, Pearson, IEA Executive Secretary. 
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Teach good health practices with Walt Disney's delightful film 


IN TECHNICOLOR 
ANIMATED * 16 MM * SOUND 


A dash of humor helps to emphasize important 
cold prevention pointers. Everyone enjoys the 
wonderful Walt Disney way of explaining sensi- 
ble health habits. Schedule a showing or repeat 
performance today! Film available FREE on short- 
term loan. 


\AUUFS 
“| Promise Common Sense" is a 


POSTERS HEALTH PLEDGE \@. ee review of lessons learned in film 
; (for grades 2, 3 and 4) es *ih —to be signed and kept by each 

—_ : — + youngster. 

| gentotieptoneted- LT : ; 


eee et oe 


Association Films, Inc., Dept. ST-21-C2 
M7 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Please send me free (except for 
return postage) the film “How 
- to Catch A Cold”. 
Six full-color posters (14 x 20") Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) Name 
showing scenes from the film. 2 i 2 
Ideal for classroom bulletin 2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) School — — 
boards. SS ‘ a 


3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) Street 





Entire cold prevention program 
available FREE from in addition, please send: 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Copies of Health Pledge  "Y 


makers of Kleenex tissues. (for grades 2, 3 and 4) 
sets of posters (large State —E 


©1951, Walt Disney Productions schools may require more 
KLEENEX is a trademark of KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION than one set). 


wT TTTITLTILiILiiLiititkttstststststssssssssasessssestseeeeeasess a 


(Note: Name of schoo! must be given) 








—Photos by W. S. Williama and W. L. Hodge 


Meet Your IEA Staff 


Fifth in a Series 


The administrative relations 
associate, at the rostrum, 

addresses the fall conference of 

the Illinois Association of 

Schoo! Administrators, which he also 


serves as executive director. 


Administrative Relations Department 


serves seven statewide organizations 


poe TO SERVE the administra- 
tive associations affiliated with 


the Illinois Education Association, 
the administrative relations depart- 
ment came into being in July, 1960, 
with Gerald W. Smith, formerly 
superintendent of schools in Elm- 
wood Park, as the associate in 
charge, and Beverly Morris as sec- 
retary. ; 

Statewide associations with which 
this office works include the follow- 
ing: 

Illinois Association of 
Administrators (IASA). 

Illinois Association of County 
Superintendents of Schools (1AC- 
SS). 

Illinois Elementary School Prin- 
cipals Association (IESPA). 

Illinois Junior High School 
Principals Association (IJHSPA). 

Illinois Association of Secondary 
School Principals (IASSP). 

Illinois Council on Educational 
Administration (ICEA). 

Illinois Association of Super- 
vision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment ([ASCD). 

General responsibilities and activi- 
ties of this newest member of the 


School 
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IEA family include 
secretarial the 
administrative associations, commu- 
nications for and between the 
groups, and a coordinating function 
among them. This department is so 
new that all phases of its work are 
still in developmental stages. 


headquarters 


services tor several 


Secretarial Services 

Varying amounts of secretarial and 
other services are provided the sev- 
eral associations. Each association 
determines, by consultation with Mr. 
Smith, the kinds and amounts of 
services it will receive. Some 
ices are ongoing and some are for 
specific projects. A short account of 
working arrangements with each 
group will show how the services 


seryv- 


are being used. 


Executive Director for IASA 

One half of the associate's time is 
committed to serve as executive di- 
rector of the Illinois Association of 
School Administrators. Both working 
and financial arrangements were 
agreed upon between IEA and [ASA 
at the time the department was es- 
tablished. Thus it has been possible 
to move rapidly with the develop- 


ment of this part of the department s 
function. This office is headquarters 
for the IASA. Here all of the admin- 
and executive functions are 
carried on. Within the time limit 
prescribed Mr. Smith, serving as ex- 
ecutive director for LASA, works di- 
rectly for and under the officers and 


IASA. He 


istrative 


directors of 
serves as official secretary of the 
board of directors. His office is re- 
sponsible for bookkeeping, member- 
ship records, mailing lists, all rec- 
ords of the association, communica- 


board of 


COMMUNICATIONS with the several administra- 
tive groups is a major department service. Miss 
Morris runs envelopes through the Addressograph. 





tion with committees, editing and 
distribution of publications, and 
implementation of policies and pro- 
grams authorized by the board of 
directors. 

In addition to performing these 
administrative and secretarial func- 
tions, the director provides leader- 
ship by proposing and planning 
projects and activities designed to 
serve both the association and edu- 
cation as a whole. He also represents 
the association at many conferences 
and meetings. 


County Superintendents’ Home Office 
This department has been made 
the permanent office of record for 
the county superintendents organi- 
zation. The official records of the 
association are kept here. 


Recorder for Elementary Principals 

The elementary principals associ- 
ation has requested and is receiving 
a perma 
recording 
Smith; 3) 
assistance for the program commit- 
tee in securing people for the 1961 
Fall Conference; 4) 
association newsletters; 5 
with the development of a division 
director's handbook. 


the following services: 1 


home office; 2) a 


secretary — who is Mr 


nent 


mailing of the 


assistance 


Memberships for Secondary Principals 
Initial plans call for these services 
for IASSP: 1) 


office; 2) maintaining of membership 


a permanent home 


lists; 3) mailing and receiving of 
membership applications (to begin 


in the fall of 1961). 


Junior High Principals, [|ASCD 
Definitions of special services for 

principals 

com- 


the junior-high-school 
and IASCD have not 


pleted. Discussions are in progress. 


been 


EXECUTIVE BOARD of the Illinois Association of County Superintendents 
of Schools and Mr. Smith (fourth from right) discuss possible services 
of the IEA department. IACSS Pres. L. W. Hinton is at Mr. Smith's right. 
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Mr. Smith attends all meetings of 
the boards of directors and executive 
committees of the associations; as 
indicated, he records the minutes for 
two of them. In this way he keeps 
thoroughly informed about the 
structure, work, and activities of 
each. 


Communication and Coordination 

He reports activities, plans, and 
policies of the several administrative 
associations so that each is informed 
about the other. Both “on-the-spot” 
and “long-time” coordination and 
communication grow out of the at- 
tendance of all board meetings by 
Mr. Smith. Being thoroughly in- 
formed on the work of all adminis- 
trative groups he is a resource person 
and “one-man” information center 
on many matters that come up at 
board meetings. 


Publications 

Writing and editing are important 
parts of the function and service of 
this These include IASA 
monthly newsletters, IASA annual 
report, IASA Reporter, and The 
Communicator—a publication 
The Communicator is written to 
cover the activities and interests of 
all the administrative 
Through this publication Mr. Smith 
reports to the full membership of 
all the groups he serves. Plans call 


office. 


new 


associations 


for three or four issues annually. Vol 
I, No. 1, was printed in January of 
this year 


A Resource Agency 

In the few months that it has been 
operating, the has already 
proven valuable as a resource center 
both to the 
above and to others interested in or 


office 
organizations named 


concerned with administrative prob- 


lems. A steady flow of correspond- 
ence is handled — answering ques- 


tions, providing information 01 
sources of information, and counsel- 
ing on a wide variety of administra- 
tive matters. Mr. Smith is called 
upon by groups and individuals con- 
cerning problems with such varying 
aspects as inquiries on how to man- 
age an extracurricular fund, what to 
do next when a referendum fails, 
how to improve  superintendent- 
board working relations 
get a speaker on a certain subject, 
information 


where to 


etc. Some seek facts or 
directly, others make inquiries about 


sources. 


Future Home of ICEA? 

Working arrangements with the 
Illinois Council on Educational Ad 
ministration have not been fully de 
veloped. A committee is working on 
a revision of the council's constitu- 
tion, designed to make it possible for 
this office to serve as headquarters 
for ICEA with the department head 
as executive secretary. The adminis 
trative 
administrative relations department 


associations served by the 
membership in 
this 
annual meeting 


constitute miayority 
ICEA. Final 
will be taken at the 
of the council in the 


action on matter 


go 
pa 


sprul 
Just the Beginning 
Obviously a department can not 


forth full 


eight months. This department has 


spring blown im SIX Ol 
barely begun its work. Great oppor 
tunities to serve each association di 
rectly and to guide unified efforts on 
the administrative front are inherent 
office of administrative 
relations. Meeting the 
that are presented by these opportu 
nities is the goal to which the office 


in the new 


chalk nges 


is committed and dedicated 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE of the Illinois Council on Educational Administro- 
tion considers the future of ICEA in relation to the administrative relations 
department and IEA administrative affiliates. Mr. Smith is at the rear, center. 
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Current Trends in Teachers Salaries 


By DAVID E. ELDER, IEA Research Assistant 


hag A NUMBER of years the IEA 
research department has made 
annual analyses of the status of 
teachers salaries in Illinois. The in- 
formation for these studies is col- 
lected by questionnaires that are 
sent to school administrators each 
April. 

Certain basic studies are made 
each year and releases are prepared 
presenting this information. In years 
when the General: Assembly is not 


including supervisory and special 
personnel and administrators (other 
than chief administrators) in salary 
schedules, or having a separate sal- 
ary schedule for such persons. Many 
people are of the opinion that this 
will improve staff morale and will 
remove some of the inequities that 
exist between the salaries of these 
staff members and the salaries of 
classroom teachers. Situations could 
be pointed out where administrative 





MEDIAN CLASSROOM TEACHERS SALARIES BY TYPE OF DISTRICT* 


Bachelor's—1960-61 
Minimum Maximum 
$4600 $6£00 
4300 5450 
4600 6300 
4300 5450 
4300 5600 
4206 5200 


Type of District 
Larger high schools 
Smaller high schools 
Larger elementary 
Smaller elementary 
Larger unit 

Smaller unit 


Average Solary** 
1959-60 1958-59 
$6100 $5750 
4886 4803 
5200 4968 
4645 4493 
5138 4918 
4546 4537 


Master’ s—1960-61 
Minimum Moximum 
$4913 $7450 
4550 5700 
4850 6973 
4600 6000 
4500 6093 
4400 5600 


*The median in each case represents the middie salary in a list arranged in order of amount; a small 
district within a group has as much effect in determining a median as a large one. 


**The amounts in this column were derived by listing the actual average salary paid a full-time classroom 
teacher by each district during the year indicated and computing the median for districts of each type 





in session a more complete analysis 
of salary schedules and policies is 
made and a variety of research re- 
leases are prepared. 

In addition to these salary studies, 
a number of related studies are made 
and releases prepared each year. 
Among these are annual studies of 
tax rates and assessed valuation, bi- 
ennial studies of state school aids 
and school finance, and occasional 
major studies on topics such as the 
relation of school costs to educa- 
tional programs, school district or- 
ganization, and in-service education. 

The 1960-61 median starting and 
maximum scheduled salaries for 
teachers with a bachelor’s degree 
and a master’s degree are shown in 
the accompanying table, along with 
the average salary actually paid full- 
time classroom teachers in 1959-60 
and 1958-59. The median number of 
increments was between 12 and 13 
for the BA and around 14 for the 
MA. The higher salaries paid in 
larger separate high-school and ele- 
mentary districts are due more to 
area of location than to kind of dis- 
trict; most of such districts are lo- 
cated in Cook and surrounding 
counties. 

There seems to be a trend toward 
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and supervisory staff members were 
underpaid in relation to classroom 
teachers as well as where they were 
proportionately better paid than the 
teachers in the same district. 

The trends in the salaries of in- 
structional personnel over the past 
two decades are shown in Figure L. 
The reader may note that these sala- 


ries have increased considerably 


when considered in terms of current 
dollars, that the trend in Illinois and 
the trend in the United States as a 
whole are very similar, and that the 
salaries in Illinois have been con- 
sistently somewhat higher than the 
national average. However, when 
the salaries are considered in terms 
of constant dollars, it may be noted 
that they have increased only 
slightly. Further, it should be 
pointed out that salaries in Illinois 
should be above the national aver- 
age since Illinois is a wealthy state. 
It ranks 6 among the 50 states in 
per capita personal income, and 7 
among the 50 states in current ex- 
penditure per ADA pupil in public 
elementary and secondary schools. 
However, in salaries of instructional 
personnel, it ranks 9 among the 50 
states. The rank would be lower if 
it were not for the higher salaries 
paid in the large metropolitan area 
along Lake Michigan. 

Figure Il compares teachers sala- 
ries with those of certain other fields 
in various ways. The lower part of 
the bar in each case was the average 
beginning valary in 1960 for college 
graduates. The top of the bar repre- 
sents the average salary that can be 
expected in the respective field after 
10 years of experience. This points 
out an area of salary schedule im- 
that immediate 


provement needs 


Figure |. Trends in Salaries of All Instructional Personnel, 1939-40 to 1959-60 


Computed from information 
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attention. Even though beginning 
salaries for teachers lag behind other 
fields to some extent, there is a much 
greater difference in maximum sala- 
ries. After 10 years of experience a 
teacher can expect to be earning 143 
percent of his beginning salary. In 
engineering this percentage is 178; 
in general business, 206; in account- 
ing, 209; and in sales, 223. Imme- 
diate attention should be given 
to the increment structure’ of 
teachers salary schedules, and the 
trend toward annual “across-the- 
board” increases stopped, to prevent 
a further decrease in the proportion- 
ate difference between beginning 
and maximum salaries. 

Other salary studies completed 
recently, based on 1960-61 salary 
schedules, suggest that an increased 
number of school districts have a 
written policy relative to the amount 
of service outside the district that 
will be recognized and the conditions 
under which it will be recognized. 
Also, a large number of districts re- 
quire additional education periodi- 
cally of all or part of their teachers, 
and most districts are paying teach- 
ers for additional education either 
by adding columns to their salary 
schedule — or paying a specified 
amount per semester hour of credit. 

Many districts give extra pay 
above the schedule for certain extra 
duties, the area most freque ently in- 
cluded being athletics. Most districts 
giving extra pay for extra duties 
specify a specific amount for a given 
assignment, rather than annual indi- 
vidual decisions. 

Provisions for cost-of-living in- 
creases, required retirement at a 
certain age, dependency allowances, 
and increments for extended service 
were found in a small number of 
policies. There seems to be an in- 
crease in the number of districts with 
leave policies for travel, education, 
and the like. 

One item in the proposed IEA 
legislative program for the 1961 
General Assembly is to increase the 
allowance for accumulated sick leave 
from 30 days to 60 days. Only 45 of 
the 1960-61 salary policies returned 
to the IEA research department con- 
tained provisions for sick leave be- 
yond the minimum required by law. 

We seem to be approaching an- 
other period of increased interest in 
merit pay plans. A number of dis- 
tricts have indicated that they are 
trying, or are going to try, some type 
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of merit pay system. In other dis- 
tricts, administrators, boards of edu- 
cation, or teachers themselves have 
insisted upon consideration being 
given to the adoption of some such 
plan. However, there is no evidence 
that any appreciable progress has 
been made relative to devising a 
valid method of evaluating the per- 


were found to be in districts with a 
relatively low tax rate. A small addi- 
tional local effort could improve 
teachers salaries in these districts. 
However, several districts are at or 
near their maximum tax rate and 
still can not pay salaries as high as 
they should and would like to. These 
situations can be relieved only by 


Figure II. Relationship Between Average Minimum Salaries and Average Salaries After 10 Years 
of Experience in Various Fields 


(Based on information from Trends in the Em 


and Industry by Frank S. Endicott 
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formance of teachers for pay pur- 
poses. Therefore, the position of the 
IEA continues to be that we should 
seek professional salaries for profes- 
sional teachers and that merit pay 
plans do not contribute toward this 
goal. 

In 1957 the IEA successfully 
sought legislation that changed the 
minimum salary law for teachers to 
$3200 for those without a degree; 
$3400, with a bachelor’s degree; and 
$3600, with a master’s degree. Al- 
though the cost of living and teach- 
ers salaries in general have increased 
since that time, and in spite of the 
fact that state aid was increased con- 
siderably in 1959, thousands of teach- 
ers are still at or near these mini- 
mums. The IEA legislative commit- 
tee feels that the law should be 
changed to $3800, $4000, and $4200 
—for teachers without a degree, with 
a bachelor’s degree, and with a mas- 
ter’s degree, respectively. Such a 
change will be sought in the present 
session of the General Assembly. 

Many of the lower salaries paid 























SENERAL 


BUSINESS 


improvements in school finance and 
tax programs. 

In many areas an improvement in 
assessments could both equalize the 
tax load and bring in additional 
However, the only realistic 
solution to the problems is for the 


revenue. 


citizens of Illinois to give serious 
study to the matter of tax reform. 
The state and federal governments 
should bear a greater share of the 
financial burden for schools. 

It is a matter of record that the 
IEA has been working for improved 
salaries and salary policies for many 
years, along with many other im- 
provements that will result in better 
educational opportunities and serv- 
ices for the children and youth. 

The IEA has qualified salary con- 
sultants who meet with local com- 
mittees when outside help or advice 
is needed, and this year a new serv- 
ice has been tried—regional IEA sal- 
ary schools. Comments received thus 
far have indicated that these schools 
are very helpful and should be an 
annual program. 
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‘ UIDED BY EXPERIENCE, the board 

I of directors of the Ilinois Edu- 
cation Association has developed 
procedures to be followed in tenure 
and contract cases involving mem- 
bers of the IEA. The objectives 
sought through the procedures are: 
judicious expenditure of members’ 
support of members who 
deserve support; protection and 
strengthening of the tenure law by 
securing court opinions on doubtful 
issues; and successful completion of 
a case as expeditiously as possible. 
Procedures adopted by the IEA 
board are the numbered items 
quoted below. 


funds; 


Divisions Name Committees 

l. “Each division shall be re- 
quested to keep on file with the 
executive secretary an up-to-date list 
of names and addresses of a division 
tenure committee. Each such com- 
mittee shall include at least the fol- 
lowing members: an elementary 
teacher, a high-school teacher, an 
elementary principal, a high-school 
principal, and a superintendent.” It 
would be wise for a division to ap- 
point an alternate for each type of 
position in order that someone will 
always be available. Persons ap- 
pointed should be those who can 
serve; sometimes boards of educa- 
tion will not permit an employee to 
be excused for such purposes. 

The use of division appointees in 
tenure cases is important in that 
division LEA members gain knowl- 
edge of IEA operation in this re- 
spect; such people often present 
points of view which are valuable to 
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IKA PROCEDURE 


rg. ‘ 
TENURE 
4 4 


By WAYNE A. STONEKING, /é/ 


the investigating committee; and 
boards of education have consider- 
able respect for the opinions of expe- 
rienced teachers or administrators of 
known competence. Divisions have 
traditionally appointed persons of 
high caliber to tenure committees. 

2. “Where a case involves possible 
payment of LEA funds to a member 
because of litigation, support shall 
be granted only in accordance with 
the procedure described below.” 
Embarrassing situations may result 
where proper procedures are not fol- 
lowed. An investigation might start 
where there is actually no tenure 
case. A member might withdraw 
from a case without the knowledge 
of the IEA. The IEA may be in- 
volved in supporting a teacher other 
members feel should sup- 
ported. These kinds of actions would 
ultimately result in weakening of the 
tenure law and could cause its re- 
peal. A definite procedure is neces- 
sary in order that 
treated fairly; otherwise 
could be given in one case and not 
in another when the two cases are 
essentially the same. 


not be 


members be 
support 


IEA Membership Necessary 

3. “Eligibility for investigation 
and possible support shall be based 
upon IEA membership for at least 
two years immediately prior to a 
request for an IEA _ investigation 
(except as in item 11 below). The 
request for investigation must be in 
writing and signed by the person in- 
volved. A shorter term of member- 
ship may be allowed only through 
specific authorization by the IEA 


IN 


AND CONTRACT CASES 


board of directors.” It is not consid- 
ered prope! to use members’ funds 


to support cases of non-members. 
Prior to the adoption of this policy a 
few persons applied for IEA mem- 
bership only after tenure proceed- 
ings began against them. Experience 
has shown that unless a request for 
investigation is in writing the LEA 
may be in the position of setting up 
the with no proper 


authorization. 


investigation 


Notify Executive Secretary 


1. “Where IEA support is desired, 
the executive secretary must be noti- 
fied immediately. Unless a decision 
of the IEA board of directors is to 
the contrary, neither investigation 
nor support will be granted where 
the request for LEA participation is 
made more than 10 days after receipt 
of a notice jeopardizing tenure or 
contract rights or where action in 
court has already been initiated by 
the member involved.” Despite this 
rule, the IEA has often been notified 
after legal proceedings were well 
under way and sometimes after the 
school board hearing. Such behavior 
does not provide an opportunity for 
early settlement of the case. Most 
tenure cases are settled without a 
hearing; thus large 
sums of y are saved and 
troublesome situations for members 
eliminated. Without early notifica- 
tion, undue publicity and other 
actions may prevent settlement of 


school board 


money 


the case. 

5. “IEA participation may be 
granted prior to receipt of formal 
notice of action taken by a school 
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board against a member where both 
the member and the board request 
such participation.” Investigation 
and advice to both parties where 
dismissal proceedings are contem- 
plated have sometimes resulted in 
the board’s decision not to proceed, 
remedial action in lieu of such pro- 
cedure, or the member's decision to 
seek a different position. Represen- 
tatives of both the IEA and the IlIli- 
Association of School Boards 
been called in with good 


nois 
have 
results. 


IEA Committee Is Formed 

6. “The I1EA investigating 
mittee shall be appointed by the 
executive secretary, the board of 
directors, or a staff member desig- 
nated by the secretary or board. The 
committee shall include at least two 
staff members and should include, in 
addition, one or more members of 
the division tenure committee se- 
lected because of particular qualifi- 
cation. If no member of the division 
tenure is available, the 
executive secretary, staff member, or 
board may request the president of 
the division to appoint one or more 
members to the investigating com- 
mittee.” Member or members of the 


com- 


committe 


division tenure committee are se- 
lected who have knowledge of the 
particular service involved. If the 
question is merely one ot proper 
legal procedure and no charges in- 
volving the competence of the mem- 
ber are involved, only one member 
of the division tenure committee may 
be used 

7. “The investigating 
shall proceed in accordance with its 
best judgment and shall make a writ- 
ten report of its findings together 
with a recommendation for LEA sup- 
port or nonsupport to the board of 


No two cases are alike. 


committee 


directors.” 
Investigation may require interviews 
with parents, teachers, or other citi- 
zens depending on the type of case. 
If only a question of proper legal 
the investigation may 


procedure, 
examination of board 


consist of 
minutes, notices, and letters and in- 
terviews with the member, superin- 
tendent, and board members. Inves- 
tigation is primarily to determine a) 
whether the member is fit to con- 
tinue in the position held and b) 
whether there may be a legal case 
which could be carried to successful 
completion. Sometimes it is not pos- 
sible to the 


determine answers to 


these questions during an investiga- 
tion and IEA support or nonsupport 
must wait for testimony under oath 
at the school board hearing. 

If other teachers of a building are 
to be interviewed, it is common prac- 
tice to interview all who are avail- 
able. This eliminates a_ possible 
charge that the committee talks only 
to those in favor of the dismissed 
member or to those against such 
member. If parents are to be inter- 
viewed, they are selected at random 
and in such numbers that similar 
charges could not have foundation. 
Often in the process of interview- 
ing people, investigating members 
change their minds about the merits 
of the case; they may first be on the 
side of the teacher but after weigh- 
ing all the evidence may switch to 
the administration's viewpoint, or 
vice versa. This illustrates the neces- 
sity of proper investigation. 

First investigation usually 
with an informal meeting with the 
board of education to present find 
ings, and sometimes the investigat- 


ends 


ing committee acts as a mediating 


agency to settle the case; the case 


may be settled on that same day. In 


rare instances, a board of education 
chooses not to cooperate in an inves- 
tigation; experience has shown that 
this except to 
complicate and delay settlement of 


serves no purpose 


the case. 


Board Decides on Publicity 


8. “Upon approval of the board, 
in regular or special meeting, or by 
separate communication with the ex- 
ecutive secretary or staff representa- 
tive, copies of the investigating 
committee's report, its recommenda- 
tion, or whatever statement is author- 
ized by the board shall be mailed to 
the member and secretary of the 
school board.” A detailed report of 
the investigation with a recommen- 
dation is submitted to the [EA board 
of directors. The board 
whether or not the member will be 
supported and the degree of such 
support. Sometimes when publica- 


decides 


tion of the report is considered harm- 
ful to the settlement of the case, the 
detailed report, or parts of it, are 
withheld and statement of 
support or nonsupport, with condi- 
tions therefor, is mailed to the parties 
involved. Newspaper or other pub- 
licity seldom contributes to the set- 


just a 


tlement of a tenure case; it usually 


results in citizens taking definite 


sides and sometimes without proper 
reason. Therefore the LEA often ad- 
member against making 
statements to the press. 

9. “In cases involving litigation, 
IEA support may be withheld or 
withdrawn unless the member's at- 
torney advises the IEA of the legal 
steps to be taken and proceeds in a 
manner satisfactory to the LEA.” The 
member employs his own attorney 
and is reimbursed by the IEA, if 
financial assistance is granted. Usu- 


vises a 


ally the attorney is anxious to secure 
the advice of IEA staff members 
While staff 


neys, some have had years of expe- 


members are not attor- 


rience in tenure cases, read all of 


the higher court decisions, partici 
pated in investigations, and reviewed 
attorneys’ briefs. Staff members’ sug 
gestions have definitely contributed 
valuable 


to the securing of some 


court opinions. 


Must Keep IEA Informed 


10. “The member involved shall 
obligate himself to keep the IEA 
investigating committee informed of 
all actions and decisions in the 
made subse quent to the inves stiga 
tion.” This is usually done through 
particular 


cast 


communication with a 
staff member assigned to the case to 
after the 


Sometimes the 


carry it on investigation 


stage communica 
tions last for several years until the 
case is carried through the Illinois 
Such 
tion is particularly necessary where 
the member's attorney fails to keep 
the [EA informed. 

ll. “The above procedures shall 


also apply to cases other than those 


Supreme Court communica 


involving the teacher tenure act; for 
example, to salary reduction and 
contract cases, except that in such 
other cases, the term of membership 
need include only the current school 
year or the period of the contract.” 
This shorter term of membership is 
required because the teacher in- 
volved may be a first- or second- 
vear_ teacher 

12. “IEA assistance may be given 
in one or more of the following ways 
a) advice regarding legal procedures 
and effects may be made availabl 
to the member and to the school 
board; b) an IEA investigating com- 
mittee or representative may, with 
pe rmission of the parties involved 
attempt a settlement of the difficulty 
and thus eliminate litigation; c) LEA 
financial support may be granted in 





cases involving litigation where the 
member is, without undue hardship, 
financially unable to support his own 
case, or where the case involves a 
decision of importance fo many other 
teachers in the state.” Complete fi- 
nancial assistance is seldom granted. 
Generally a will be more 
cooperative and anxious for the suc- 
cessful completion of the if he 
has spent some of his own money. 
The only cases to date where 
plete financial has 
given are those involving protection 
law. Some- 
support is 


member 
case 


com- 
assistance been 
strengthening of the 
times IEA financial 

supplemented by funds from the Du- 
Shane Memorial Defense Fund 
which is administered by the Na- 
tional Education Association. The 
NEA often relies on decision of the 
state education association to deter- 
mine whether such support should 


be 


Ol 


give n. 

13. “The LEA board of directors 
reserves the right to withdraw from 
participation in any tenure or con- 
tract case when it becomes apparent 
that the member involved or his at- 
torney is failing to act to prevent 
undue delay and dilatory tactics in 
legal procedure.” This policy was 
added when it became apparent in 
a few cases that there was unusual 
delay in legal proceedings. One such 
case, started in the fall of 1956, is 
still in process. 


Members Should Know 

The IEA board has traditionally 
been lenient in giving aid to a mem- 
ber involved in a dismissal or salary 
proceeding. Association and _ the 
member's funds, time, and anxiety 
could be saved if implementation of 
the above procedures could be im- 
Members sometimes plead 


proved. 
Local asso- 


ignorance of IEA policy. 
ciations or other groups of members 
could valuable assistance by 
periodically advising members of 
tenure rights and IEA procedure. 
This and other subjects dealing with 
the welfare of professional members 
often appear in ILLiNo1s Epucation, 
On occasion members have been re- 
minded of such articles which could 
have prevented difficulties had they 
been read. Some have said that they 
just do not have time to read the 
magazine. The professional maga- 
zine should have a high priority on 
a member's reading list; many im- 
portant personal and professional 
items included. 


give 


are 
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—DPhotes by Donald G. Cawelti, Winnetka 


“traveling” chart. 


During a brotherhood project these seventh-graders discovered that 
We Are One World 


By GENEVIEVE R. MacDOUGALL 


h-S s! Studie Teache ‘ 


Bes AVERAGE American classroom 
contains a congeries of students 
whose genealogical backgrounds are 
international, a group of 
grade Winnetka students discovered 
during a project brotherhood. 
The students figuratively climbed 
their family trees to study the inter- 
dependence of their own classroom, 
village, and country—and the rest of 
the world. 

Although the traditional projects 
of collecting coffee from Brazil and 
clocks Switzerland, to show 
interdependence, were followed up 
with charts and graphs to illustrate 
the “products” phases of internation- 
alism, the students relied upon family 
histories to dramatize the contribu- 
tions which different waves of immi- 
grations from many parts of the Old 
World had made during the past 
400 vears, and the extent to which 
their home its to 


seventh- 


on 


from 


town owes origin 
foreigners. 

The “Winnetka-International” 
project developed into a 30-minute 
program which was presented before 
the Winnetka Rotary Club and re- 
peated before the Lions Club and 
school audiences. 
and European history 
came alive as these Skokie Junior 


High School students checked fam- 


American 


Hic Winnetka 


€ u 


ily records to find out when and why 
their ancestors came to the United 
States. In the English-social 
studies classes involved in the proj- 
Pilgrim 


two 
ect were descendants of the 
Fathers, grandchildren of the victims 
of Czarist Russia’s pogroms and of 
the Ireland, and 
children suffered 


potato tamine in 
of parents 


facsist march on Rome. 


who 


from the 


Many Were Foreign Born 
Checking records at 
city hall, the students 
that thei: supposedly 
American suburb 
tional,” in that almost 9 percent of 
their village was foreign born. 
Within their own classroom 
more than 50 students, there 
several students who had been born 
abroad while their American parents 
were on business and political assign- 
Two had emigrated as babies 
Almost all of the 
extensively 
Only 
born.” 


the village 
discovered 
100-percent 


was “interna- 


of 


were 


ments. 
with their parents. 
students had traveled 
and several had lived abroad. 
one student was trulv “native 
having American Indian blood. 

By charts and graphs the students 
demonstrated the dependence of all 
nations each other for re- 
sources and products. More than 25 


posters were made, although not all 


upon 





of them were used in the formal 
programs. One chart indicated that 
48 products must be imported from 
18 countries to make one telephone; 
another showed some of the 300 im- 
ports from 56 countries which are 
necessary to produce one automo- 
bile; a chart on ocean currents and 
trade winds that an ill 
wind —as well as a good one — is 
international. 

Their names, the students found, 
were international too. A chart of 
their first and last names reflected 
their countries of origin even though 


rey ealed 


emigration had been many genera- 
tions ago. ' 
Many 
they had common 
other chart made by a 
cally inclined student revealed some 
statistics about 
common ancestors: Each student in 
400 vears back 
would have 4000 great (nine times 


that 
ancestors. An- 


students discovered 


mathemati- 


interesting these 


or 12 generations 
grandparents; in reverse, each of 
these sets of grandparents has 4000 
descendants; this would that 
the original 4000 grandparents have 
16,000,000 descendants today. Randy 
did some more multiplying to dis- 
cover that about 16 generations back 


mean 


there would have been more related 
ancestors than there were people on 
earth at that time! 


Family Histories Traced 


Family _ histories 
background for a genealogical chart 
covering one wall of the classroom. 
Pie-charts, strings, and colors indi- 
cated the country from which each 
student's family had come and when. 
' with an- 


prov ided__ the 


This chart was correlated 
other chart of immigration statistics. 
Among the students were representa- 
tives of almost all of the “major 
waves” of immigrations. Many coun- 
tries had contributed citizens to 
their nation, their village, and their 
classroom, the students learned. 

As students’ were 
read, the pattern of immigration to 
the United States became apparent. 
First were the stories of the early ex- 
plorers in the 16th century who came 
for adventure. A descendant of one 
told of his ancestor, John Cocke, sup- 
posedly second in command under 
Sir Walter Raleigh in 1584 

Next were stories of those who 
came to the new 
religious, political, and economic re- 
strictions. A descendant of both 
John Alden and Priscilla Mullins de- 


compositions 


world because of 


February, 196! 


scribed the signing of the Mayflower 
Compact by this group of freedom- 
loving and law-abiding immigrants. 

Representative of the 18th-century 
migration were stories about second 
sons who, restricted by the primo- 
geniture laws of inheritance in the 
old country, came to America to seek 
their fortunes. A seventh-grader 
wrote about one of his 
Henry Coler, a well-educated lawyer 
and doctor who fought ignorance 
and superstition in the New World. 

The immigration chart had _ re- 
vealed there was a tremendous emi- 
gration from Ireland in the middle of 
the 19th century. A descendant of 
one of these immigrants of the 1840s 
wrote of his great-great-grandmother 
Ireland 


ancestors, 


sailed from 
about 12, or “old 
enough to hold a baby in a big 
It took her family 
America 


who said she 


when she was 


wind nine 


months to reach because 
they were shipwrecked three times 

During this period others left the 
Old World because of religious per- 
secution, military 


ments, the tyrannies of kings and 


service require 
czars. In her composition about het 
ancestor, Sam Willer, one girl ex- 
plained, “The reason Sam came to 
America when he was only 18 was 
so that he could escape serving in 
the army of the czar of Russia. This 
is because in the latter part of the 
19th century the Jews were being 
persecuted . . . Like the rest of his 
fellow Jews he would have been put 
in the front lines on the battlefield.” 

Immigration did not stop with the 
20th century or the closing of the 
western frontier in America. One 
boy's grandparents left Italy during 
the turbulent days of Mussolini and 
the Blackshirts. After describing 
conditions in Italy, the student 
wrote, “With all this going on in 
Italy and the hope of an easier life 
with higher wages in the United 
States where everybody was rich, it 
is easy to see why my grandparents 
Although the 
always the 


here. 
was not 


would move 
United States 
rosy place it was said to be, it proved 
better than from where they had 
come.” 


However, in the 20th century the 


immigration pattern reversed _ itself 
as students realized when they heard 
the stories of other classmates. Many 
of the students were world travelers. 
A girl whose father did some organi- 
zational work with oil companies de- 
Iran 


scribed modern as she saw it 


She 
time 


during her two-year stay there 
back any 
lranians 


concluded, “I'd go 
One of 
are so nice.” 

4 Swedish girl working at the 
Chicago Worlds Fair in 1933 cap- 
tured the heart of an American 
youth. When she returned to Sweden 
his letters persuaded her to come to 
America the following summer 


the reasons is the 


and 
they were married. The story of that 
romance was written by their daugh 
ter. 


Students Explain Work 


In the formal program developed 
nine students 
read their thei 
ilies’ arrivals in the United States and 
subsequent travels to settle in Win 
netka. They showed and explained 
some of the charts and graphs made 
The student 
summarized the 
“Now we 


around the study unit 


stories about fam 


by class members 


commentator two 
classes’ conclusions with 
hope that we have demonstrated that 
the dependence of our village of 
Winnetka on the rest of the world 
illustrated not merely in 
terms of what we wear, eat, or us¢ 
More important is the fact that we 


imports We 


has been 


ourselves are foreign 
can not help but be international 
minded because of this knowledge 
We believe it is good to remember 
these things because it will lk ad to 
a feeling of international coopera 
tion and brotherhood which in turn 
is the only sound basis for peace and 
perhaps future life on this planet.” 


INTERDEPENDENCE of nations was demonstrated 
by an import-export chart. Student standing is 
checking winners of the Olympic game events 
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February 19-26 


Ten Commandments for Intergroup Education 


I. Thou shalt focus attention on all aspects of 
group relationships, both positive and nega 
tive, and the closer the context to immediate 
reality, the better 
Thou shalt continue emphasis on human 
relations from kindergarten through 12th 
grade. 

Thou shalt combine emphasis on group rela- 
tions with the common learnings about 
society. 
Thou shalt teach intergroup relations to 
children in terms of their own experience. 
Thou shalt use local intergroup problems 
as a training ground for attacking general 
problems. 
Thou shalt open the whole curriculum to 
intergroup education instead of depending 
on isolated activities. 
Thou shalt so organize the classroom that 
all children participate in planning and 
carrying out activities. 
Thou shalt explode the myth of racial supe- 
riority. 
Thou shalt teach the children to value the 
contributions of minority groups to our 
civilization. 
Thou shalt defend and maintain the political 
faith which formed the basis of the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

—Dere Lennarson, third-grade teacher, Green- 

wood School, Waukegan. 


ed 


These articles were written as an assignment for a seminar in 
intergroup education conducted by Roosevelt University at its Great 
Lakes Center. They were submitted, with the authors’ permission, 
by the instructor, Edward G. Olsen, associate director of the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews. 

A number of the students in this group were naval officers who 
will retire at age 45 and then enter teaching. Mr. Olsen says esti- 
mates are that some 24,000 US naval officers are now engaged in 
this kind of programming for their futures. 


I. Thou shalt perceive and understand pupils 
in the light of the special backgrounds of 
each child 

II. Thou shalt ensure that schools are places of 
real education where mind and sensibilities 
are cultivated by systematic examination of 
social attitudes. 

Thou shalt explain the facts about in-groups 
and out-groups and the difference between 
distinctions made on merit and _ artificial 
unearned distinctions. 
Thou shalt encourage freedom of develop- 
ment and association, by recognizing unique 
differences in individuals and the provision 
of a wide range of opportunities for this 
wide range of differences 
Thou shalt ensure that pupils are given all 
the facts of our government that they may 
decide wisely in participating as citizens of 
the United States. 
Thou shalt teach the facts about racial, 
religious, nationality, and economic groups 
and how each of these groups has helped 
America. 
Thou shalt teach the facts of individual as 
well as racial inheritance in relation to 
physical differences. 
Thou shalt understand the psychological 
factors in human development and human 
relations. 
Thou shalt recognize the great importance 
of the cultural environment to human 
development. 
Thou shalt be alert to the existence of 
cliques and customs which may do harm, 
and teach desirable ways of understanding 
and settling conflict. 

—Harorp J. O'Nem1, Commander, US Navy, Ninth 

Naval District, Great Lakes, Ill. 
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Delegates to the 107th Annual Meeting of the Illinois Education Association take action 


TO MEET PROFESSIONAL NEEDS IN ILLINOIS 


5 ies LARGEST Representative As- 
sembly in the history of the Illi- 
nois Education Association, meeting 
Dec. 27 to 29 at the Hotel Sherman 
in Chicago, took action on several 
proposals quite important to the as- 
sociation’s future and to all its 
members. 

The 684 delegates adopted amend- 
IEA constitution 


lowest dues 


ments to the 
eliminating the 
categories; establishing professional 
qualifications for membership in the 
association; and prov iding for revo- 
cation of membership. They adopted 
an amendment to the bylaws estab- 
lishing the membership year and 
half-year memberships. A resolution 
was accepted which provides that 
the action taken by the LEA nominat- 
ing committee be announced imme- 
following the committee's 


two 


diately 
closed session. 

Delegates also recommended study 
of the creation of a new staff position 
and a new statewide committee to 
deal with problems of teacher wel- 
fare; that the LEA board study the 
creation of an office of president-elect 
and report to the 1961 assembly; and 
that the board also study the value 
of “forced county institute days,” and 
the feelings of teachers toward them, 
and report at the next Annual Meet- 


ing 
ing. 


Other Business 

In other action, the Representative 
Assembly adopted legislative and 
public relations programs; elected a 
president, legislative chairman, and 
board member; heard reports from 
the NEA directors, the staff, [EA 
affiliates, and the Illinois Commission 
on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards; and adopted a 
budget for 1961-62 of $442,200. 

At the opening business session, 
IEA Pres. Audra May Pence of Elm- 


ebruary 196! 


hurst set the tone of the meeting in 
her presidential address, entitled 
“Goal to Go.” As a professional or- 
ganization, Miss Pence pointed out, 
the IEA has very fine 
gains; but, as in a football game, she 
added, there are still scores to be 


made some 


made. 

Among the goals for which the 
president said she was cheering were 
better communications, from the 
state level down to the 
and also from the individual member 
up through the division to the state 
organization; a membership by May 
1 of 60,000; a realization by the indi- 
vidual members of the many services 
available from the IEA and the use 
of those services to improve teach- 
ing and to promote the association 
among better 
informed delegates to all professional 
including the Annual 
reporting of 


individual 


non-members; 


meetings, 
Meeting, and better 
those meetings by the delegates to 
the constituents they represent; and 
a professional awareness in each in- 
dividual educator 

Miss Pence said this last “is one 
of the greatest needs still.” She ex- 
plained that it “is not enough to have 
a few leaders in a group. We will 
only arrive at our goal when each of 
us feels this professional awareness 
and tries to act in accordance with 
the responsibility he feels.” The 
president said it will be extremely 
difficult to achieve this “as long as 
status and authority hold priority” 
educators, rather than rec- 

and respect for skilled 


among 
ognition 
teachers. 

“The search must go on continu- 
ally,” concluded Miss Pence, “for 
those with vision to prescribe our 
course; those with talents to activate 
the passive; and those with patient 
determination to convert the non- 
believers and win the rebels. 


“Because our mission as educators 
is so significant and privileged, | 
would pray that our individual re- 
sponsibility would equal our task.” 

Delegates heard an inspiring ban- 
quet address by the NEA’s T. M. 
Stinnett, and a challenging report of 
the work of the School Problems 
Commission by the [EA’s Lester R 
Grimm. They also found time to 
dance and play cards, to sing, and 
to attend theatrical attrac- 


tions. 


current 


Officers Elected 

Elected to serve as IEA president 
for a one-year term beginning July | 
was Harold G. Leffler of Newton 
County superintendent of 
schools. Miss Ruth Broom, Latin 
teacher and guidance counselor at 
Riverside-Brookfield High School 
was elected to a three-year term as 
a member of the board of directors 
R. V. 
Anne High School who was currently 
filling an unexpired term as chair 
man of the legislative committee, 
was elected to complete that unex 
pired term and also to fill a three 
year term beginning July | 

Nominated for election by 
ballot to a four-year term as member 
of the State Teachers Retirement 
System Board was Harold H. Met 
calf, superintendent of Bloom Town 
ship High School and Junior College 
in Chicago Heights. Mr. Metcalf is 
currently serving a four-year term on 


Jasper 


Minton, superintendent ot St 


mail 


the board 

Delegates approved for members 
of the board of the Illinois Reading 
Service the following nominations 
which had been made by the organi 
zations indicated: C. Lowell Lewis 
Effingham, 1961-64, Illinois Associa 
tion of County Superintendents of 
Andrews, librarian 
Community High 


Schools; Irma 
Washington 





A non-delegate 
has questions 
about registering. 


Division delegates 
registered on 

the mezzanine, prior 
to their division 


meetings 


Wabash County 
superintendent of 
schools Vilas 

Wood points with 
pride to the 

exhibit indicating 
the location of 

the state's 

newest public junior 
college, at Mt. 
Carmel 


Southern Division 
delegates 

discuss business 
to come before 
the assembly 


A delegate examines 
research releases 

on display 

and two friends, lower 
left, chat together 


Association 
Olin W. 


and 


1961-64, Illinois 
Teachers; 
director, 


School, 
of Classroom 
Stead, administrative 
Denson Sprouse, general supervisor, 
department of supervision, Office of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, both to serve for one-year terms, 
1961-62; Irving F. Pearson, executive 
secretary, Illinois Education Associa- 
tion, 1961-62; and Arthur Parkison, 
Washington Junior High School in 
Springfield, 1961-64, Illinois Junior 
High School Principals Association. 

The report of the nominating com- 
mittee was presented by its chair- 
man, Florence Cook of Shabbona. 
The report was adopted without 
change. 

Referring to the legislative pro- 
gram which was adopted by the as- 
Chairman Minton called it 


the greatest challenges to 


sembly 
“one of 
the legislative committee that has 
confronted it since I have been a 
member MacRae Shannon of Ot- 
tawa, a member of the subcommittee 
on school finance who presented that 


portion of the program, urged dele 


gates to “carry back to your divisions 
and sections the importance of gain- 
ing the support in your community 
of people other than teachers. .. . If 
we fail to gain adequate lay support 
for our program it will not get 
through the 

The broad principles ot legislation 


le gislature 


as adopted are on page 245 Specific 
details about any of the 


cluding the propos« d changes in the 


items, In 


downstate retirement laws, are avail 


able from the IEA research depart 


ment. 
The public relations program, in 


IEA esident Pence calls the first business 
tute , vard checks press coverage of the 
Flore ok, Ruth Broom, and Virgil Helms 


R. V. Minton. Mr 


been serving on unexpired term as legislative chairman 


standing are Murvil Barnes 


Leffler is the president-elect and Miss Broom is director-elect. Mr 


cluding the complete resolution on 
teacher welfare 


246. The report was presented by 


appears on page 
the chairman of the IEA committee 
on public relations, Murvil Barnes, 
principal of Eisenhower High School 
in Decatur. 

In discussing the proposal to cre 
ate a new staff position and state 
welfare, Wil- 


said 


committee on teacher 
liam Lowery of Bensenville 
“We feel that 
where the IEA has serious competi 


If the IEA 


a strong professional ap 


this is the only area 


tion for teacher affiliation 
develops 
it would be un 
to establish 
allegiance with any other organiza 
tion.” He added, “One of the pu 
would be to develop the 


proach in this area 


necessary tor a teacher 


poses 
professional participation by class 
room teachers in the development 
idministering of salary 
this 


and in the 
policies. Teachers working in 
area need to be trained not only in 


what to say, but in how to say it.” 


TEPS, Affiliate Reports Given 


Victor Ricks of the University of 
Illinois at Navy Pier, chairman of 
the Llinois TEPS Commission, pre- 
sented the commission’s annual re- 
port to the assembly. Reports of the 
IEA affiliates were presented is fol 
lows: Illinois 
Superintend nts of Schools, by Pres. 
L. W. Hinton 
School Principals Association, by 
Pres. Arthur G. Helling; Illinois As 
sociation of School Administrators 
by Pres Ralph E. Clabaugh; Illinois 
Classroom Teachers 


Martin Finstad: Illi 


Association of County 


Illinois Elementary 


Association of 


by Vice Pres 


t orde < ett and the newly consti 
vention. Seated fre left are Theodore Abell 
Harold Leffler, ond 
Minton, who has 


was elected to a new three year term 





A past-president’s key is given to Olin Stead by IEA President Pence, and T. M. Stinnett addresses 
the more than 850 guests, as Tuesday night's Annual Banquet begins an evening of special festivities 


nois Association of Junior Colleges 
by Pres. Turner H. Trimblk 
Association of Supervision and Cur 


Illinois 


riculum Development by Pres 
Pauline Meyer; Student Illinois Edu 
Association, by State Coordi 
nator Wendell Kennedy 
Association of Educational Secretar 
Mildred Borman ili 
Teachers Association 
by Pres Henneberry; Illi 


nois Junior High School Principals 


cation 
[llinois 


ies, by Pres 
nois Retired 
Theresa 
Association, by Pres. George I 
Melton; and Illinois Association of 
School Nurses, by Pres. Dorotha 
Dean 

The affiliate presidents expressed 
appreciation to the IEA for the co 
operation and help they had received 
in carrving on their work. Mr. Trim 
ble said, “We appreciate the aware 
ness and understanding of the [EA 
of the important role of the junior 
colleges in the years ahead, and their 


wise counsel in our planning 


NEA Report 


The report for the NEA directors 


was presented by E. H. Mellon of 


Champaign, who explained the ad 


ministrative bodies and the activities 
of the National Education 
tion. He named some 40 Illinois per 


Associa 


SOnS who are officers or executive 
committee members of the various 
departments and committees of the 
national association emphasizing 
the diverse services which are ren 
dered by the NEA. Superintendent 
Mellon said the Illinois NEA mem- 
bership goal had been set at 50,000 
or more by 1964, and pointed out, 
“It is work together, 


united, in a cooperative way, that 


only as we 


Walter Albert 
other NEA 


we will achieve this 
son of Oak Park is the 
Illinois 


another far-reacning 


director for 
Explaining 
educational activity was Urban 


DePaul 


area regional director for the 


Fleege of University, Chi 
cago 
Midwest Program on Airborne Tel 
Instruction. Dr Fleege ey 
belief that the 
will he Ip teachers “come into a rok 
that is their status 
to be the most powerful people in 
the United States 


program alone on 


vision 


yressed the project 


going to elevate 


because with this 
teacher has a 
potential audience of five million 
pupils We believe we can blanket 
the United States, if this « xperiment 
with 1S 


1S successful planes 


whereby one successful teacher can 
have an audience of 35 million 
Calling the 


promising that we 


experiment ‘the most 
educators have 
had an 
in,” Dr 
the quality of teaching by relieving 
burden of 


materials and 


opp rtunity to partic Ipate 


Fleege said it will improve 


teachers of much of the 
preparing teaching 
thus giving them more time for in 
dividual instruction 


The DePaul 


there would be summet workshops 


professor said that 


and meetings during this school vear 
are interested 


Flee ve for 


for teachers who 
Teachers may contact Dr 
further information 

The IEA executive secretary spoke 
of a different type of project to help 
teachers as he presented the annual 
staff report to the assembly. Describ 
ing the advancement of plans for an 
IEA retired teachers home, Mr. Pear 
son said that the home fund now 
amounts to approximately $175,000 


* 


Songster Shaul 
and Organist 
nedy provided 


eadership 


And gvests 
provided the 
group singing 


with gusto 


Lora ployers 

filled the 

Emerald ond Jade 
oms for an 

evening s 

enjoyment following 


the banquet 


Governing committee 
chairmen Abel! 
and Bornes toke 

@ moment to 

check their progroms 
before they 

report to 

the assembly 


IEA’s legislative 

and research 
consultant, L. R 
Grimm, gives 
delegates o report 
on tentotive 
recommendations of 
the School Problems 


Commission 


IEA photos by 
WwW. S. Williams 
iw / Hoda« 


ar 





in securities invested. Inquries have 
been made with the FHA concern- 
ing the first such home project; con- 
sideration is being given to a series 
ot projects in various parts of the 
state. 

Mr. Pearson also reported to the 
delegates on the present building 
addition to the IEA headquarters 
and an addition to the Reading Serv- 
ice building in Bloomington. 

Another staff member presented 
the assembly with a report and also 
a challenge. Mr. Grimm, IEA legis- 
lative and research consultant and 
a member of School Problems Com- 
mission No. 6, told delegates of the 
work of the Commission and many 
of its tentative legislative recommen- 
dations. 


A Double Challenge 


Mr. Grimm said the greatest chal- 
lenge before educators and the state 
twofold: extra tax 
money to meet present state needs 


as a whole IS 
and the passage of a “constitutional 
proposal permitting real revenue re 
form.” Unless there is a great amount 
of extra tax 1961, he 
warned, “The state is not going to be 
able to place proper matching funds 


: You 


might just as well expect to see the 


money in 


in your retirement reserves 


transportation claims paid only on a 
partial basis, and the distributive 
fund claims paid on a reduced per- 
centage basis.” 

The 


the delegates, “as teachers, as_ be- 


legislative consultant urged 


lievers in education, as workers for 
the children, and as citizens,” to 
work with friends, legislators, and 
the IEA officers to try to meet this 
legislative challenge this session. 
Among Commission recommenda- 
tions which Mr. Grimm explained 
were proposals to codify and simplify 
the School Code; legalize and define 
and summer 


summel! schools 


grams; permit experienced teachers 


pro- 


to use special education scholarships 
and to make such scholarships usable 
at the University of Illinois; provide 
that teachers shall not be paid if 
they skip institute; terminate the 
waiver of student teaching; provide 
higher standards for the provisional 
certificate — with a full degree by 
1964: reimbursement 
for a qualified school psychologist; 


increase state 


provide reimbursement for “reader 


service’ for the visually handi- 
capped; provide that building aid 
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commission projects may cover high 
school as well as elementary disirices 
and others. 
Members of the assembly 
told by Mr. Pearson that the consti- 
tutional amendment adopted by the 
1959 Representative Assembly had 
ratified by the 


were 


been unanimously 
IEA divisions, and would become 
effective Jan. 1, 1961. This provided 
for the appointment cf alternates 
when members could nec attend gov 
erning committee meetings, and for 
appointments to fill vacancies on the 
committees to be effective until the 
next annual election of officers of the 
rather than the next annual 
meeting of that 
viously provided. 

The three constitutional 
ments adopted by the Representative 
Assembly this year likewise must be 
ratified by three-fourths of the divi 
siow's. The first amendment dropped 


division 
division, as pre 


amend 


the lowest two dues categories for 
members—of $5 and $6 per 
thus making the lowest active 


active 
veal 
dues $8 per year, for all persons ré 
ceiving salaries of less than $5500 
pel yeal 

The second amendment sets up 
qualifications of membership by de 
fining professional members as those 
persons holding bachelor’s or higher 
degrees and a valid Illinois teaching 
certificate—o1 staff 
of an institution of higher learning, 
the superintendent of public instruc 
tion, or the IEA. The “grandfather 


clause” would entitle those persons 


who are on the 


who are active members as of Jan. 1, 
1962. who do not meet the require 
ments prescribed, to be entitled to 
until so 
qualified, or hold 
valid teaching certificates in Illinois 

Those persons not qualifying for 
professional membership, but hold- 
ing a valid teaching certificate, shall 
be entitled to associate memberships. 
Student and retired memberships 
were unchanged. A new category of 
school service members is open to 


professional membership 


so long as they 


persons not certified as teachers but 
who are serving schools and whose 
service area is represented by a state- 
wide affiliate of the IEA—at present 
those would be school nurses and 
educational secretaries. 

In urging adoption of the amend- 
ment, Katherine Stapp of Danville 
said, “This is one place I would like 
to see Illinois in the forefront, being 
one of the first ones to take a step 


toward professionalization, and not 


one of the last 

S.. 

ihe final constitutional amend- 
ment changes other sections of the 
constitution to conform to the new 
membership proposals 

The bylaws amendment, which 


does not need division ratification, 
defines the membership year as one 
calendar year from the date of filing 
of membership enrollment at IEA 
headquarters, and provides for half- 
year memberships for new members 
or others returning to teaching and 
enrolling after Jan. 1 of any year. 
Such half-year 
apply until the next annual enroll 
ment of the individual, or not beyond 
Dex 

The amendments were presented 
for adoption by Theodore Abell of 
Colfax IEA 


mittee on membership and finance 


memberships shall 


30 of the calendar year 


chairman of the com 

Providing a light touch during the 
business meetings were Verrollton C. 
Shaul of Champaign, who led com 
and Wendell Ken- 


munity singing 


nedy organist. 


Banquet Activities 
The Annual held on 


Tuesdi y evening had special music 
by the Morgan Park High School A 
under the direction 
of Leonard J]. Hurst 
banquet delegates had their choice 


Banquet 


Cappella Choi: 
Following the 


of dancing or card playing President 
speakers table 
guests, and also presented the past 
president's key to Olin Stead 
Banquet speaker was T. M 
nett, NEA assistant executive 
tary for professional development 
and welfare Speaking of the contin 


Pence introduced 


Stin 


sec! 


uing criticism of and ferment about 
Stinnett that 
is the cause of all 


education, Dh said 
“Americas causé 
mankind,” and the symbol of the 
freedom of the 


public school. Thus it is out of char- 


individual is the free 


acter to “ration education because 
we can not afford the education of 
all.” 

The present problem, Dr. Stinnett 
feels, is who shall control and guide 
our system of public education and 


“God help us if 


for what purposes. 
take the 
schools away from our people,” he 
warned. “We are being importuned 

to place the direction in the 
hands of a self-chosen elite . this 
is not the answer. There is only one 


we evel control of 


basic purpose of education—the free 
development of the individual.” 





ASSEMBLY ADOPTS LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


fe ONE minor change in the re- 
port of the legislative committee 
was made by the Representative As- 
' the Illinois Education 
Association during a business session 
Dec. 28 in Chicago. “In behalf of 


continuing improvement of the pub- 


sembly of 


lic schools and to insure the oppor- 
tunity for quality education for the 
children and youth of Illinois,” the 
IEA legislative program was adopted 
as follows: 


Pupil-Teacher Welfare 

l. To clarify and improve the law 
relative to the school day, school 
term, and related matters. 

2. To clarify and improve the laws 
on teacher certification 

3. To further clarify and improve 
the teacher 
provide reasonable increases in pen- 


retirement laws, and to 


sion allowances for teachers retired 
under previous inadequate retire- 
ment 

4. To improve the laws on teacher 


provisions 


tenure and continuing contract 

5. To improve the state minimum 
salary law requirements 

6. To provide to teachers and 
other school employees supplemen- 
tary 
available to employees in other occu- 


benefits comparable to those 


pations 

7. To improve the sick leave law 

8. To provide the same federal in- 
come tax exemptions, deductions, 
credits, and other privileges for ac- 
tive and retired teachers which are 
afforded others 

9. To provide in view of recent 
supreme court decisions, such pro- 
tection to teachers and other school 
employees as may be needed to pro- 
tect them against liabilities incurred 
in the course of service. 

10. To improve and extend state 
scholarships for the education of 
teachers. 

ll. To improve state compulsory 


attendance requirements. 


Administration and Organization 

1. To provide for a state board of 
education, either 
pointed, for the 


elected on ap- 
public common 
schools 

2. To provide a_ constitutional 


amendment for a superintendent of 


96! 


public instruction appointed by a 
state board of education. 

3. To promote organization of all 
territory of the state into operating 
units of administration, supervision, 
support, and attendance capable of 
educational 


maintaining adequate 


programs, in 12-grade units where- 
ever feasible 

4. To clarify and improve the laws 
relative to the qualifications, duties 
and powers of school treasurers and 
county boards of trustees 

5. To clarify the financial involve- 
ments resulting from reorganization 
with spec ial reterence to bond issues 
and assets and liabilities 

6. To clarify and improve the laws 


auditing and ac 


~ 


relative to school 
counting 

7 To codify revise 
the School Code for 
clarification simplification HNnprove 


and amend 


purposes ot 


ment, and uniformity. 


School Finance 

i. Ze the state distribu 
tive fund in order that the 
contributed by the state to supple- 
ment local support shall fully guar 


mncrease¢ 
amount 


antee an adequate and = realistic 
foundation program 

2. To 
amount appropriated from the com 
fund to the 


system be in 


provide that the annual 


mon school downstate 


teachers retirement 


creased to the amount certified as 
needed by the 
i 
3. To 
financial 
lunch program pupil transportation 


board of trustees 


provide adequate state 


assistance for the school 


summer school, vocational educa- 
tion, driver education, public junior 
and the 
ceptional children 

1. To provide adequate support 
for the education of children in state 


institutions; for the state institutions 


colleges education of ex 


of higher learning: and for the Office 
of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction 

5. To provide fair assessment of 
both tangible and intangible prop- 
erty, and any legislation necessary 
to provide for the efficient collection 
of taxes, both current and delin- 
quent. 

6. To 


sources of revenue including income 


prov ide more adequate 


taxes, preferably graduated, or com- 
parable taxes. 

7. To require tax objectors to fil 
copies of objections with the county 
clerk, the state’s attorney, clerks of 
the taxing and the county 
superintendent of schools in the 


bodies 


case of schools and to 
10-day 
on the tax objection suit 

S. To 
through 
a bonding limit of 10 percent of the 


require al 


notice prior to the hearing 


allow 12-grade_ districts 


constitutional amendment 
assessed valuation 

y To 
standards for 


qualifying 
granting, on the 
state aid to 
struct school buildings 

10. To 


public bidding in the case of the sal 


liberalize the 
basis 
Con 


of financial need 


require advertising and 
ot SC hool bonds 

ll. To provide for reasonabk fi 
nancial support for school systems 
which serve the children of families 
that live in through 
legislation which will require a fair 


trailer homes 
share of such support from trailet 
court operators 

12. To provide improved methods 
for determining the amount of state 
aid funds to be allocated to school 
districts 

13. To permit adequate tax rates 
for all 


SC hool purposes 


locally financed common 

14. To provide federal support to 
public schools without federal con 
trol 
ance of any new federal aid granted 


and to authorize state accept 
to public schools and to provide for 
its distribution 


15. To 


methods and procedures tor report 


provide for improved 


ng on school finance including a 


simplified and more economical 
treasurer s report 
16 To 


Commission to pay tor 


Public Aid 
books 


other school cost items charged for 


require the 
and 


pupils aided by such commission 
17. To authorize school boards to 
provide, by resolution, for the pay 
ment of utility bills from the building 
fund 
18. To authorize school boards, by 
remain 


resolution, to assign money 


ing trom a bond referendum to a 


future building program or to cur 





rent repairing and remodeling of 


buildings. 
19. To 
school sites not currently used for 


exempt from _ taxation 
school purposes or for production of 


mcome, 


Legislation To Be Opposed 

The committee recommended and 
the delegates approved opposition to 
the following: 

1. State adoption or state censor- 
ship of textbooks. 

2. Any further limitation on the 
total tax rates levied against prop- 
erty unless and until other adequate 
and dependable sources ot revenue 
are provided. 

3. Further state legislation increas- 
ing instructional obligations unless 
provision is made for adequate 
financing. 

4. Any 


substitute the present social security 


legislation which would 


. nn . 
PR REPORT ACC 

‘YREATION of a new staff position 

A and an 
committee, both related 
welfare activities 
by the Representative Assembly of 
the Illinois Education Association at 
its meeting Dec. 28 in Chicago's 
Hotel Sherman. This resolution was 
the only addition to the report of the 
public relations committee as _pre- 
sented to the assembly. There were 
no amendments to the report. 

The full text of the new resolution, 
as adopted, follows: 


additional governing 
to teacher 


was recommended 


Resolution on Expanded Program for 
Teacher Welfare in IEA: 

Whereas, the National Education Asso- 
ciation has become increasingly concerned 
with the area of teacher welfare and has 
provided expanded services and additional 
personnel to deal with it; and 

Whereas, other state teacher associations 
have, likewise, provided additional serv- 
ices to the teachers of their respective 
states; and 

Whereas, particularly in this area of 
professional activity does the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association find competition for 
members with other organizations; and 

Whereas, the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion can implement its other fine services 
to education in Illinois by helping to in- 
sure attracting and holding more highly 
qualified certificated with a 
greater emphasis being placed on teacher 
welfare; therefore, be it 

Resolved, that we, the elected dele- 
gates of the Illinois Education Association, 


personnel 
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KPTED BY 


program for the Illinois teacher re- 


tirement systems. 

5. Any legislation interfering with 
citizenship activities and profession- 
alism of teachers. 

6. Legislation merging the educa 
building 


_ 


tional, transportation, and 
funds. 
7. Any 


weaken the teacher tenure and con- 


legislation which would 


tinuing contract laws. 


Advancement of Program 

The committee and the assembly 
recommended, to implement the leg- 
islative program, that: 

l. The 
legislative committee and the 
bers of the staff to advance this pro- 
gram in its various parts and as a 


association instruct the 


whole as expeditiously as is possible 

2. The association designate the 
Irving F. Pea 
representative and 


secretary, 
official 
authorize him and his staff to repre- 


executive 


son as 


. ’ 
Dh | kK 
4 4 4 


meeting in Chicago for the annual con 


vention of the association, recommend that 
the board of 
study the creation of a new staff position 
for a 
with the responsibility of coordinating and 


directors of the association 


teacher welfare consultant charged 
directing activities relating to teacher wel 
further that the 
board of directors initiate action necessary 


fare; and recommend 
to create a separate committee similar in 
structure to the three 
committees, to be called the teacher wel 


fare committec 


existing governing 


The platform and program of pub- 
lic relations as adopted were essen- 
tially unchanged from last year. 

Resolutions as adopted by the del- 
egates, with only minor changes from 
those adopted in 1959, included an 
expression of belief in fundamental 
freedoms and condemnation of 
purges, censorship, or other devices 
questioning the loyalty or integrity 
of the American people; a pledge of 
support to the preservation and pro- 
motion of international understand- 
ing and world peace; and a belief 
in the public schools as essential to 
national security. 

The assembly also welcomed con- 
structive criticism and condemned ir- 
responsible attacks upon the schools; 
called upon the schools to provide 
the best possible opportunities for 
youth; urged enforcement of child 
labor and compulsory attendance 
laws; and recommended the univer- 


sent the association in all matters of 
legislation, working under the gen- 
eral direction of this committee o1 
its executive committee; and instruct 
them not only to prepare or have pre- 
pared the necessary bills to coves 
this program of legislation, but also 
after the introduction of such meas- 
ures to support and defend them. 


3. The 


tion to the utmost with other educa- 


association ul ge ¢ oope! a- 


tional and civic, business. 


tural. 


agricul- 


industrial, commercial, and 
other lay organizations in achieving 
the goals of this legislative program. 

1. The 


such funds as are 


association appropriate 
necessary to sup 
port and defend a strong and effec 
tive program of legislation benficial 
to the schools 

5. The association urge all of its 
members, committees, divisions, sec 
tions, and affiliates to exert prompt 
and vigorous efforts in the advance- 


ment of this program. 


r % s ‘ 
ATES 
sal adoption of fair and adequate 
salary schedules, stating that merit 
rating should not be used as a basis 
for salary 
that the profession has a responsibil- 
itv tor its own improvement through 
critical evaluation and the identifica- 
tion of good teaching. Delegates fur- 
ther strict 
ment of the teacher certification and 
laws and urged 


scheduling but asserting 


recommended enforce- 


minimum salary 
school boards to consider adequate 
teacher education when employing 
teachers. 
Equal Professional Rights 

The 
voted in support of equal profes- 
sional rights for men and women; 


Representatiy c Assembly 


promotion of selective teacher re- 
cruitment by individuals and teacher 


groups; and careful evaluation of 


teacher retirement proposals as re- 
lated to social security. Delegates 
opposed limitation on federal in- 
come, inheritance, and gift taxes. 
They approved a resolution urging 
educators to accept personal respon- 
sibility for professional growth, de- 
velopment of sound school policy 
and improvement of school prac- 
tices, participation in teacher wel- 
fare matters, promotion of sound 
public relations programs, and the 
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Post-High-School Technical Education: 


An Urgent Problem in Illinois 


A Me that you are a recent high-school graduate 
l who seeks the two years of post-high-school prep- 
aration essential to the chemical technician, not the 
four to seven years of preparation needed by the 
chemist or the chemical engineer. To what institution in 
Illinois would you apply for admission? Assume that 
you are a counselor who receives an inquiry trom a 
high-school senior interested in becoming not a dentist, 
but a dental technician—and another inquiry from the 
parent of a high-school graduate who seeks the prepara- 
tion essential to the technician who does the program- 
ing for and the processing of data with electronic com- 
puters. To what post-high-school institution in [linois 
would you direct inquiry? 

At what institution in Illinois would you do your 
recruiting if you were the personnel director of a large, 
diversified industrial firm which needs instrumenta- 
technicians, drafting 
welding tech- 


tion technicians, metallurgical 
technicians, machine tool technicians 
nicians, and chemical technicians--all of whom must 
have at least two years of rigorous preparation at the 
post-high-school level in order to function effectively as 
associates of the scientists and engineers employed by 
your firm? Assume that vou are an adult worker who 
seeks the preparation required to fill one of the highly 
technical positions open in the automated industrial 
plant in which you recently lost your old job to join 
the ranks of the technologically unemployed. Where in 
Illinois do you plan to prepare yourself for the work 


of the technician? 


An Educational Void 

\ thorough search for answers to these questions leads 
to the inescapable conclusion that there are relatively 
few educational opportunities in Illinois for the youth 
and adults who have the aspiration and the aptitude for 
the subprofessional, the highly technical, and the semi 
technical occupations. Adequate preparation for these 
occupations requires from one to three years of study, 
with two years the typical requirement 

While major expansions will have to occur in public 
and private colleges and universities to provide educa- 
tional opportunities in four-year and graduate programs 
Illinois does not suffer drastically by comparison with 
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other states in provisions for meeting the challenge of 
“the closing college door.” In spite of glaring weak 
nesses', Illinois compares not too unfavorably with other 
states in the extent to which the public schools are pre 
paring high-school youth for initial employment and 
adult workers for skilled occupations for which formal 
study at the college level is not deemed necessary 

It is in provisions for preparing people at the post 
high-school level for employment in semitechnical 
technical, and subprofessional occupations that Illinois 
suffers most as comparisons are made among the states 
A comprehensive study recently completed for the 
Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction indi 
cates the extent of Illinois’ lag.2 A US Office of Educa 
tion publication gives detailed enrollment data by 
states, reflecting the fact that, as of 1957, Illinois lagged 
far behind the other seven wealthy industrial states in 
terms of enrollments in post-high-school occupational 
programs.* Illinois has, for years, enrolled a smaller pro 
portion of its total population in post-high-school tech 
nical curricula than has the agricultural state of North 
Dakota. A more meaningful comparison can be made 
between Illinois and California. In 1957, Illinois had 
only 2492 full-time and 1671 part-time students enrolled 
in post-high-school technical programs offered by pub 
licly supported institutions as compared with 24,781 
full-time and 19,076 part-time students enroll d in such 
Had Illinois kept pace with 
with population 
full-time and 


1957 


programs in California 
California there would have been 

differences taken into account, 17,317 
13,330 part-time such enrollments in Illinois in 
While the utilization of funds from the National Defense 
Education Act and the development of a few programs 
not eligible for such funds have resulted in some in 


crease in enrollment since 1957, the other weathy indus 
trial states are increasing their enrollments at a much 


faster rate than is Illinois. The gap is widening, and 
quite rapidly 
What is the current need for post high-school tech 
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nical education in Illinois? What does the projection of 
trends suggest the need will be during the next decade? 
What is the magnitude of the educational task con- 
fronting the people of this state? These questions are 
answered in considerable detail in the Illinois study.* 
The report is readily available; therefore, only brief 
reference will be made to the findings. 

The staff conducting this study presents as a con- 
servative estimate of the numbers of people who should 
be enrolled in post-high-school technical and semi- 
technical educational programs publicly supported 
institutions in Illinois by 1965 as follows: approximately 
14,500 full-time and 12,500 part-time students in tech- 
nical curricula; 43,000 full-time and 40,000 part-time 
students enrolled in semitechnical curricula. The as- 
sumption was made that private institutions would ex- 
pand their programs markedly and that business and 
industry would increase considerably their specialized 
programs to upgrade employed workers. 

There have studies conducted by 
governmental and other agencies, and their reports have 
been so widely circulated, that every reader must be at 
least aware of the general nature and scope of the need. 


been so many 


National Data Are Applicable 

Illinois is so representative of the nation as a whole 
in many important respects that national data indicative 
of the need for educational programs to prepare for 
occupational life are generally applicable to Illinois. 
The 10 most important industries in the United States 
as a whole, in terms of gross productivity and numbers 
of people employed, are also the 10 most important 
industries in Illinois. The proportion of the labor force 
employed in the various occupational categories in IIli- 
nois closely approximates that of the nation as a whole. 
The same holds true with reference to the projected 
need for new workers and replacements in the major 
occupational classifications. 

Of particular importance here is a major change 
which is occurring in the labor force.* Careful projec- 
tions indicate that. in the face of a 20-percent general 
increase in the labor force between 1960 and 1970, 
there will be no increase at all—possibly a decline—in 
the unskilled worker classification and a decline of 18 
percent in the farmer and farm worker group. The semi- 
skilled group is the only one of the remaining classifica- 
tions which will lag behind the 20-percent general 
increase. The category to experience the most rapid 
growth is that of the profe ‘ssional and technical with a 
projected increase of 42 percent. Of the occupations 
comprising this category, those classed as semiprofes- 
sional and technical will increase at a much faster rate 
than the 42 percent for the category as a whole. The 
number of workers needed in the subprofessional and 
technical occupations will be approximately 75 percent 
greater in 1970 than the number employed in such occu- 
pations in 1960. 

The employers’ need for adequately educated work- 
ers is by no means the only consideration in a democ- 
racy. What about the need of the individual? At no time 
in the history of the nation has level of education been 
so important to the individual getting a job and in 


McLure, op. cit 
See Manpower: Challenge of the 60's, US Department of Labor 
Government Printine Office, Washington, D. C., 1960. 
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holding and making advancement in it. While unem- 
ployment reaches a level of growing national concern, 
extreme and critical shortages continue to mount in 
many occupational classifications requiring higher and 
higher levels of education. Increased competition for 
the unskilled and semiskilled jobs by workers who are 
not equipped for employment in any other category is 
clearly indicated. The inadequately prepared member 
of the labor force now suffers, and will suffer a great 
deal more in the future, in a buyer's labor market. The 
person adequately prepared for occupations evolving 
from the scientific and technological revolution will 
enjoy a labor market in which his competencies will be 
widely sought. 

While the shifting labor market holds important 
implications for education, the dramatic changes in the 
age distribution in the general population and in the 
labor force are striking in their meaning. In 1960, there 
were only 600,000 more workers in the United States 
under the age of 25 than in 1950. Projections indicate, 
however, that there will be 6.5 million more workers 
under 25 in 1970 than in 1960, Approximately 2.6 mil 
lion people became 18 years of age in 1960, whereas 3.8 
million, an increase of 59 percent, will turn 18 in 1965, 
The figure for 1965 will approximate the number to 
turn 18 during each of the five subsequent years. These 
young people were born in the 40s and 50s, and have 
been counted. 

The typical young citizen of Illinois who reaches the 
employable age is equipped only for unskilled employ- 
ment or for an assignment at the low end of the semi- 
skilled classification Opportunities in these two cate- 
gories are definitely on the decrease, while increases in 
the numbers of young people who will be seeking initial 
employment at ‘this le vel will be increasing during the 
1960s at an unprecedented rate. How will the 
idult worker who suffers technological 


young 


person and the « 
unemployment fare in the years ahead? 


Some Major Problems and Obstacles 


Various groups involved either directly or indirectly 
in education get charged with failure to provide in 
Illinois the technical opportunities so 
urgently needed at the post-high-school level for voung 
‘al difficulty can not be charged 


educational 


people and adults. The re 
to any one group, nor can it be charged to the groups 
collectively. The failure to move aggressively in the 
field of post-high-school technical education can be 
attributed in large part to the fact that the administra- 
tive structure for education in Illinois simply is not con- 
ducive to the development of comprehensive programs 
at this level. About all that can be done under the 
present structure is being done. Money, of course, is a 
major problem; but the structure is such that large in 
creases in funds to provide for technical education 
would not, if distributed to schools as now organized 
provide an adequate program of post-high-school tech- 
nical education. Some important improvements could 
be made, but these would represent only small inroads 
into the problem and would satisfy only a small portion 
of the total need. 

Perhaps the 
toward an adequate structure and adequate financial 
support for post-high-school technical education is the 
commitment to the concept of localism and provincial- 


most significant obstacle to moving 





ism which influences educational planning. An expres- 
sion of this concept is: “We must plan an educational 
program which is right for this local community.” Con- 
sidering the mobility of people and the effects of tech- 
nological and scientific developments on them wherever 
they are, an interesting question is suggested: “What is 
there about the typical small rural community of south- 
ern Illinois which suggests that educational programs 
for youth and adults of that community should differ, 
and in what significant ways, from the educational pro- 
grams appropriate for young people and adults in a 
large metropolitan district?” 

Another example of concern for strictly local circum- 
stances is the traditional practice of making a survey, 
typically within the geographic limits of one high-school 
district, to determine the need for vocational education. 
The need is expressed as the need of employers for 
workers; it is concluded that there is no need for 
developing educational programs which prepare for 
employment unless that employment is readily available 
within the high-school district which affords the major 
financial support for the educational enterprise. Many 
youth from the district go forth from high school un- 
prepared for employment; they tend to leave the com- 
munity, particularly if they have aptitude and ambition, 
and seek employment where it is to be found. They 
compete in the only segment of the labor market, the 
unskilled and the semiskilled, in which they can. What 
about the needs of the individual here? 

In how many instances have surveys been made to 
determine the local need for college graduates—engi- 
neers, scientists, architects, lawvers, doctors, and den- 
tists—as a preliminary step to support for a college- 
preparatory program in the local high school? Lay and 
professional people recognize that in our society there 
is need for well-educated people and for an adequate 
supply of professional personnel. There is concern for 
the educational needs of the individual who aspires to 
a higher education which may lead him into one of the 
professions. Is it not time that concern for societal and 
individual needs be « xpressed as we view the problem 
of providing an adequate education for the great 
majority of members of society who will work at occu- 
pations requiring levels of below these 
demanded by the professions? Is it not time that occupa- 
tional education at all levels be viewed as an invest- 


education 


ment in people? 


Essentials of an Adequate Program 


The following characterize an adequate program and 
set forth the conditions necessary for a system of 


education in Illinois responsive to: 1) the mounting 


need for technicians and semiprofessional workers in 
Illinois and 2) the educational needs of Illinois youth 
and adults who have the aptitude for and who aspire 
to positions of a technical nature. 

1. Educational facilities should be located close to 
the people. At least half of the student body will and 
should be made up of employed people. 

2. The institution which provides post-high-school 
technical education must also provide rigorous instruc- 
tion in the academic fields 

3. Each technical curriculum provided for full-time 
students not yet employed must provide basic prepara- 
tion for initial employment in one of a family of closely 
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allied technical occupations. The program designed 
to prepare the technician will differ markedly from the 
two-year pre-engineering program offered typically in 
the junior college; from the first two years of a four- 
year professional program in the college or university 
and from the trade training appropriate for the skilled 
craftsman. 

4. The part-time programs for employed workers can 
be and should be more specifically directed toward the 
developing needs of the employment situation. 

5. Occupational choice should be made available to 
both full-time and part-time students 

6. Quality instruction is of no less importance here 
than in other types of education. 

7. In determining programs to be made availabl 
regional, state, and national needs in the labor force 
should be taken into account, along with the individuals’ 
needs, aptitudes, and aspirations 

8. Quality instruction must be provided at an eco 
nomical cost, so full utilization of highly qualified staff 
and expensive facilities must be achieved. Technical 
education, on a per-pupil-hour basis, runs from 20 to 
40 percent higher than for academic programs, and 
the physical facilities required are more expensive 

9. Guidance and counseling must be provided, and 
this will be one of the most essential services of the 


institution. 


The Comprehensive Junior College 


If there is consensus at all concerning the kind of 
institution in which post-high-school technical educa 
tion has the best opportunity of thriving, it is that the 
comprehensive junior college offers a higher order of 
hope for Illinois than does any other type of institution 
Some part-time technical programs are in operation in 
seven high-school districts which do not maintain junior 
colleges; some post high-school technical education is 
going on in public and private four-year institutions 
Illinois has a few private technical institutes, and some 
expansion is anticipated. Even so, the institution des 
tined to meet the major share of the need in Illinois is 
the comprehensive puniol coll ue for many reasons 

The expressed and accepted purposes of the compre 
hensive junior college and the descriptions of the educa 
tional programs consistent with these purposes suggest 
post-high-school education. Recommendations have 
been made for a series of publicly supported technical 
institutes, organized and administered completely sé pa 
rate from any existing institutions. This idea does not 
have the support of people who have studied the prob 
lem in depth. Aside from dualism of a separate insti- 
tution, a technical institute adequate to the demands 
of 1961 and the vears ahead would need many of the 
academic offerings found in the junior college 

The comprehensive junior college includes the offer- 
ings, as a part of the college parallel program or of the 
two-year program of general education, which fortify 
and give meaning to the technical offerings. The con 
cept of the comprehensive junior college as an institu- 
tion close to the people and responsive to their needs 
is well established and accepted 

There are, however, major difficulties standing in the 
way of the further development of the kind of compre 
hensive junior college in Illinois which can make avail 
able the very extensive program required in post-high 
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school technical education. While legislation may 
change this, every publicly supported junior college 
in Illinois is now operated by a high-school district. 
The only single high-school district in the state large 
enough to provide the extensive, comprehensive ofter- 
ings of the type required to meet the needs for technical 
education is the city of Chicago. To ensure an adequate 
enrollment, a base population of at least a half-million 
people is required. The existing junior colleges outside 
the city of Chicago, although every one is administered 
by a superintendent and a dean who favor the deve lop- 
ment of the comprehensive program, face the problem 
of expanding their respective service areas to approxi- 
mate this base population if the institution is to make 
a major contribution to the technical education problem 
which confronts Illinois. 


Need Comprehensive, Regional Schools 


The junior college developed as an extension of the 
The comprehensive multi-purpose junior 
and administered 


high school. 
college must be organized, financed, 
as an institution of higher learning. Except for Chicago, 
this means regional schools which serve many high- 
school districts. Planning must be done on a statewide 
basis and in relation to the total program of higher 
education in the state. 

\ major structural and administrative problem, then, 
is that of making the most effective use of existing 
public and private junior colleges to place within close 
proximity to the people comprehensive offerings of the 
type required. 

The demography of Illinois is important. The total 


population of Illinois increased only 15.7 percent during 


the 1950s as that of the United States increased 18% 
percent and that of California and Florida increased 
18.5 percent and 78.7 percent, respectively. Some of 
the population shifts within our state are even more 
dramatic. The three counties lying north and west of 
Chicago, plus the northern portion of Cook County not 
in the city, are experiencing ¢ t population increase of 
109 percent between the years of 1950 and 1965. During 
this same period the five counties lying south and west 
of Chicago, plus the southern portion of Cook County 
not in the city, are experiencing a population increase of 
113 percent. The 26 counties in the southern and e aa mn 
portion of Illinois are, as a group, experiencing a popula- 
tion decrease of 14 percent. If current trends persist 
through 1965, approximately 62 Illinois’ 
population will live within 40 miles of the intersection 
of Madison and La Salle streets in downtown Chicago. 

Assuming a major development of the Chicago junior 
college system, seven or eight additional regional col- 
leges could be so strategically located in the state that 
a comprehensive program of junior college education 
could be made readily available, within a commuting 
distance of not more than 30 miles, to from 75 to 80 
percent of the state’s total population as it will be dis- 
tributed by 1965. The smallest of these regional insti- 
tutions would have base population of at least a 
half-million people, and their offerings could be of 
the breadth required of the high-level technical and 
subprofessional occupations. With the post-high-school 
technical offerings which could develop in the addi- 
tional junior colleges which would be demanded to 
meet the total educational need at the immediate post- 
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high-school level, some post-high-school technical edu- 
cation could be placed within commuting distance of 
all people of Illinois except those residing in a few of 
the most sparsely populated southeastern counties. 

California and New York required approximately 40 
years to develop, on a statewide basis, a pattern for 
junior college education which makes the comprehen 
sive offerings feasible. North Carolina and Florida are 
achieving this in about 10 years. One of Illinois’ out- 
standing junior colleges has been operation since 
1901. Do we have 60 years or 40 years or 10 years to 
develop the system of junior college education appro- 
priate to the ‘needs currently before us and the ones 
projected? 

The authors of an article 
this journal make a convincing case for the junior col 
lege in Illinois.° The authors of the present paper add 
their enthusiastic support. If, in some way, the existing 
junior colleges can be expanded beyond the high-school 
districts which now support them, the ones which are 
located in major areas of population concentration will 
make extremely important contributions to the solution 
of the problem of technical education. This, along with 
the establishment of new regional junior colleges in the 
areas of population concentration now without such 


in the preceding issue of 


institutions, can result in meeting the requirements of an 
adequate program of technical education in Illinois. 


In Conclusion 


As this goes to press, Governor Rockefeller is in Ili 
nois to establish an office whose function will be to 
attract industry to New York. A similar office is to be 
established in California. Governor Rockefeller knows 
that the modern industrial firm needs a ready supply, 
not of unskilled labor, but of personnel] adequately pre 
pared for the demanding technical occupations—and the 
support afforded technical education is a major consider 
ation in locating new plants. The prediction here is 
that the Illinois office will be more successful than the 
California office. A further prediction is that Illinois 
will surpass California in the export business—the expor- 
tation of jobs 

Will Illinois provide an adequate education program 
for the preparation, at the post-high-school level, of 
the increasing number of technicians needed as scien- 
tific and technological advancements affect industrial, 
business, health and medical, and agricultural en- 
deavors? Or will Illinois lose ground on educational and 
economic fronts? Will the youth and adults of the states 
in which major developments in the field of technical 
education have already occurred continue to enjoy an 
advantage over the citizens of Illinois? These questions 
are being raised by an increasing number of professional 
educators and business, industrial, and labor leaders. 

From the standpoint of the economic and military 
security of the nation, as well as of affording the indi 
vidual economic security and the opportunity of making 
his contribution to society through useful work, the 
time is all too near when every individual must be 
prepared for that highest order of employment for 
which he has the aptitude and corresponding aspiration. 
Achieving this stands as one of the major challenges to 
education Illinois. 


*R. O. Birkhimer and Peter Masiko, Jr The Junior College: Open Door 
to Higher Education,” Il/inoie Education, January, 1961, pp. 205-208 
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(Term, four years) Dist. Name, Pourtica, AND AvonEss 


(Senators in odd numbered districts were 
elected November 4, 1958; those in even num- 
bered districts were elected November 8, 1960. 
Republicans, 31; Democrats, 27.) 


Dist. Name, Potrrics, aND Appaess 


1 Arthur J. Bidwill, Rep. 
1403 Bonnie Brae, River Forest. 


Arthur W. 8 , Rep. 
345 South Spring Ave., LaGrange. 


John A. Graham, Rep 
715 South Cook, papetagten. 


W. Russell Arrington, Rep. 
929 Edgemere Court, Evanston. 


Marshall Korshak, Dem. 
5555 S. Everett Ave. Chicago. 


Frank M. Ozinga, Rep. 

9626 South Homan Ave., Evergreen 
Anthony J. De Tolve, Dem. 

1088 South Sangamon, Chicago. 


= jp R. Gottschalk, Rep. 
320 Marquette St., Park Forest. 


Morgan M. Finley, Dem. 

3660 South Lowe Ave., Chicago. 
Seymour Fox, Dem. 

6782 N. Kerbs Ave., Chicago. 
Fred J. Smith, Dem. 

$442 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Edmund G. Sweeney, Dem. 
7928 South California Ave., Chicago. 


Daniel Dougherty, 
1967 E. 98rd St., , = 


Donald J. O’Brien, Dem. 
1102 West Garfield Bivd., Chicago. 


A. L. Cronin, Dem. 
9650 S. Winston Ave., Chicago. 


William C. Harris, 
709 8S. Vermillion s: Pontiac. 


Robert BR. Maher, Dem. 
11820 Edbrooke, Chicago. 


Hudson R. Sours, Rep. 
2628 W. Moss Ave., Peoria. 


— J. Carey, 
533 South Gebel Ave., Chicago. 


Samue! L. Martin, Rep. 
324 Coney Ave., Watseka. 


Thomas A. MeGloon, Dem. 
5964 W. Adams Bivd., Chicago. 


John P. Meyer, Rep. 
1631 Oak Street, Danville. 


Frank J. Kocarek, Dem. 
1720 8. Loomis, Chicago 


Everett R. Peters, Rep. 
601 South Fifth Street, St. Joseph. 
William J. Connors, Dem. 
232 E. Walton St., Chicago. 
David Davis, Rep. 
1114 E. Monroe St., Bloomington. 


Robert E. Cherry, Dem. 
924 W. Castlewood Terrace, Chicago. 


28 


30 


$1 


Robert W. McCarthy, Dem. 
555 Eleventh St., Lincoln 


James E. Strunck, Dem. 
8459 N. Pontiac Ave., Chicago 


Egbert B. Groen, Rep. 
3 Rosewood Lane, Pekin. 


Bernard 8. Neistein, Dem. 
4128 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 


T. Mac Downing " 
1111 West yy A t., Macomb 


Thad. L. Kusibab, Dem. 
2043 West Augusta Bivd., Chicego 


Paul (Red) Graham, Rep. 
116 Wabash Ave.. Mattoon 


Dennis J. Collina, Rep. 
649 Northern Lane, DeKalb. 


Lillian E. Schlagenhauf, Rep. 
418 South 18th, Quincy. 
J R. Peterson, Rep. 
“iste 8S. Main St., Princeton. 
William “Bill” Dem. 
601 EK Elm, G 
Fred J. Hart, Rep. 
601 W. Bluff St., Streator. 
Edward C. Eberspacher, Dem. 
219 N. Washington St., Shelbyville 


Lottie Py O'Neill, Rep. 
741 Summit St., Downers Grove. 


t P. Friedrich, Rep 
Frasier, Centralia. 


Robert A. “Bob” Welch, Dem. 
49 West Birch St., Canton. 


John G. Gilbert, Rep. 
618 W. Walnut St., Carbondale. 


tae i Noble oy hg 


res ¥. Lam, Sap 
Mt V: 


James O. Dem. 
116 East Clay St., Collinsville. 


Herschel 8S. Green, Rep. 
609 W. Grand Prairie St., Palestine 


James W. Gray, Dem. 
301 Garden Bivd., Belleville. 


William L. Grindle, Dem. 
216 Circle Drive, Herrin. 


Gordon E. Kerr, Rep 
Brookport. 


Robert McClory, Rep. 
840 Prospect Ave., Lake Bluff. 


Ora Smith, Dem. 
Biggsville . 

Robert R. Canfield, Rep. 
R. R. No. 4, Rockford. 


Peal & £ Soe. Com. 
Second St., Carmi. 


Everett E. Laughlin, Rep. 
1611 Parkside Court, Freeport. 


Richard R. “Dick” Rep 
ry bg =, 


Merritt J. Little, Rep. 
227 S. Elmwood Drive, Aurora. 
































STATE REPRESENTATIVES 


(Term, two years) Distr. Name, Pourrics, aND AppaEss 


(Elected November 8, 1960. Republicans 16 Bernard McDevitt, Rep. 
; Democrats 88.) a 
Dust. Name, Pourtics, aND Appaase 


1 Jack E. Walker, R 22 S. Hamlin Ave., Chicago. 












































Senate Districts outside of Cook County. 
























































STATE OF INDIANA 


Representative Districts Cook County outside of Chicago. 


ep. 
18018 Areadia Ave., Lansing. 
=. A. Se, 
21 W. 150th St. , Harvey. 
Anthony Seariano, 
38 W. Rocket Circle, Park Forest. 


Terre] E. Clarke, Rep. 

4065 Garden Ave., Western Springs 
Harold A. Hoover, 

8516 West 122nd Place, Palos Park. 
Frank X. Downey, Dem. 

6085 Lamb Drive, Oak Lawn. 


George E. Dolezal, Rep. 

mm by St., Berwyn. 
ran . — mo. 
a W. Sist St., ro. 


aul G. Ceaser, Dem. 
$622 S. Oak Park Ave., Berwyn. 


Walter J. Reum, Rep. 

232 North Ridgeland Ave., Oak Park 
Claude A. Walker, Rep. 

145 Elgin Ave., Forest Park. 
Raymond J. Welsh, Jr., 

911 N. Oak Park Ave., Oak Park. 


Elmer W. Conti, Rep. 

2211 North 77th Ave., Elmwood Park 
William D. Walsh, 

801 46th Ave., Bellwood. 
Joseph J. Leli velt, Dem. 

1231 S. Fifteenth Ave., Maywood 


John W. Carroll, Rep. 

26 S. Merrill Ave., Park Ridge. 
Arthur E. Simmons, Rep. 

8029 Lowell Ave., Skokie. 
Bernard M. Peskin, Dem. 

826 Southgate Drive, Northbrook 


Frances L. Dawson, Rep. 
2609 io St., Evanston. 


1613 Asbury Ave., Evanston. 
Robert a“, Dem. 
420 Ashland Ave., Evanston. 


Michael F. Zlatnik, Rep. 
6300 N. Sheridan Rd., Chicago. 


Esther Sa > 
6538 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 
Dem. 


William E. Pollack, Rep. 
3829 +e Seeley Ave., Chicago. 


Kenneth E. Moberley, 

6118 N. Winchester Ave., Chicago. 
J . Fanta, Dem. 

2156 W. Waveland Ave., Chicago 


Albert W. Hachmeister, Rep. 

423 W. Barry Ave., Chicago. 
Kenneth R. Wendt, 

666 W. Irving Park Road, Chicago 
Frank Lyman, Dem. 

718 W. Gordon Terrace, Chicago 


Peat ‘ Randolph, Rep. 
De Witt Place, Chicago 
Jonni L. De La Cour, 

186 E. Chestnut, Chicago. 
George W. Dunne 

14 E. Chestnut St., Chicago. 


Charles O. Miller, Rep. 
2498 N. Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 
se ag 4 —— rse, Dem. 
rmita; are Chicago 
- ‘Salle. J. aneMie 
2851 W. Fletcher St., ” Chicago. 


Elroy C. Sandquist, 

4259 N. Mozart St., Chicago. 
James P. Loukas, 

2509 W. Gunnison St., Chicago. 
Nathan J. Kaplan 

6049 N. Suneel St., Chicago. 


Oscar Hansen, Rep. 

4507 N. Long Ave., Chicago. 
Walter by Hoffelder, 

5641 Mango Ave., jicago. 
Harry a Semrow, Dem. 
6240 North Livermore Ave., Chicago. 


a Miller, Rep. 
932 
» Jr., Dem. 
5300 West Drummond “Place, Chicago 


John F. Leon, 
1811 North Tripp Ave., Chicago. 


Peter C. Granata, Rep. 
1026 S. May St., Chicago. 
Sam no, Dem. 

2706 W. Lexington Ave., Chicago. 


A A. Euzzino, Dem. 
917 S. Blue Island Ave., Chicago. 


Louis F, Capuzi, Rep. 

710 North Rockwell St., Chicago. 
John P. Touhy, Dem. 

$241 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago. 
Nicholas E. Caruso, Dem. 

3655 West Chicago Ave., Chicago. 


Louis Janczak, Rep. 

1315 N. Bosworth Ave., Chicago 
Richard A. Napolitano, Dem. 

1057 N. Sacramento Ave., Chicago. 
Edward J. Shaw, Dem. 

2208 West Walton, Chicago. 


William H. Robinson, Rep. 

3625 Vineennes Ave., Chicago 
Corneal A. Davis, 

3223 S. Calumet Ave., Chicago. 
James Y. Carter, Dem. 

600 East Thirty-third St., Chicago 


J. Horace Gardner, Rep. 
6014 8. Indiana Ave., Chicago. 
Cus f A. Partee, Dem 
836 South n Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Kenneth E. 
4637 South Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Elwood Graham 

6711 8S. om hy Eee. Chicago. 
Charles F. Armstrong, Dem. 

6942 S. Prairie Ave., Chicago 
Lyecurgus J. Conner, Dem. 

4805 S. Champlain Ave., Chicago 


Noble W. Lee, Rep. 

6541 S. Woodlawn Ave., Chicago. 
Abner J. Mikva, Dem. 

5545 S. Kenwood Ave., Chicago. 
Nathan J. Kinnally, " 

7234 S. Paxton Ave., 


August J. Ruf, Rep. 
9134 S. Phillips Ave., Chicago. 


enry M. Lena 7 

8111 8. Colfax Ave., Chicago. 
Nick Svalina, Dem. 

10723 S. Ave. F., Chicago. 


Edward Schneider, Rep. 

8612 8. —_ Ave., Chicago. 
John G. Ryan, Dem. 

1526 E. tara Place, Chicage. 
Peter J. Whalen, Dem. 

8029 &. Vincennes Ave., Chicago. 


George A Stastny, Rep. 

10444 8 . Hamlin Ave., Chicago. 
John P. wes, 

8831 S. Paulina St., 
John M. Daley, Dem. 

2169 South Talman Ave., Chicago. 


Chicago. 


Walter “Babe” McAvoy, Rep. 

6039 S. California Ave., Chicago 
Michael H. McDermott, Dem. 

6706 8S. Wood St. Chi icago. 
Michael E. Hannigan, Dem. 

6646 S. Honore St., Chicago. 


> A. Ruddy, Rep. 
700 W. Garfield Bivd., Chicago. 
Frank J. Smith, Dem. 
4549 S. Emerald Ave., Chicage. 
John G. Fary, Dem. 
3600 S. Damen Ave., Chicago 


Thomas J. Curran, Rep 

2011 S. Ashland Ave., Chicago. 
Matt Ropa, Dem 
. 2ist St., Chicago. 
tek, 


Jem 
2963 8S. Union Ave., Chicago. 


Hector A. Brouillet, Rep. 

3532 8. Ly Ave., Chicago. 
Lillian Piotrowski, Dem. 

2819 West 38th i Chicago. 
Frank C. Wolf, Dem. 

4046 W. 26th St., Chicago. 
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Name, Pourtics, aND Appames 


Robert F. Casey, Rep. 

217 Gladstone Ave., Aurora 
J. Lisle Laufer, Rep. 

H ire. 


ampshire. 
John Jerome (Jack) Hill, Dem. 
960 Mountain St., Aurora. 


John N. Erlenborn, 


Dem. 
th Addison St., Bensenville. 


Warren L. Wood, Rep. 
736 Bartlett Ave., Plainfield. 


Baltz, 
600 Buell Ave., Joliet. 


Francis J. hran, Dem. 
1220 Sterling Ave., Joliet. 


Carl W. Soderstrom, Rep. 
1001 Riverside Ave., Streator 
C. Harbeck . 
P. > Ds 308, Utica. 
D. No. 2, Mendota. 


— Stephenson, Rep. 
1020 ~ St., Moline. 
Ross, Dem. 


Leonard W 

3671 Sist Ave., Rock Island 
Paul E. Rink, Dem. 

1549 24th St, Rock Island. 


Charles K. Willett, Rep. 
Tobias (Toby) Barry, 
Ladd. 


Arthur eB. Falter, Rep. 


Sau 
Cari T. Hunsicker, Rep. 
906 Main St., Pontiac 
Joe W. Russell, Dem. 
Piper City. 


Ben 8S. Rhodes, Rep. 
1211 Broadway, = 
Dean McCully, Rep. 
401 Maple Ave., Minonk. 
J. W. “Bill” Seott, Dem. 
780 Towanda St., Bloomington. 


L. Burhans, Rep. 
6508 Montclair Ave., Peoria. 


Dem. 
156 E. South Gate Rd., 


Charles W. Clabaugh, . 

901 W. Daniel, / AW 
Dr. Edwin E. Dale, Rep. 

807 Elmwood Road, Champaign. 
Leo Pfeffer, Dem. 

Seymour. 


Clareace G. Hall, Rep. 

ua, it N- Sandusky St., Catlin. 
712 :s Lines ly a 

Robert (Bob) Craig, Dem. 


ohn W. Alsup, Dem. 
1712 N. Chureh St., Decatur. 


George P. Coutrakon, Rep. 

1733 S. Sth St., Springfield. 
G. William P ae. 
+t — pringfield. 
2216 Whittier Ave., ; Springfield. 


Harris Rowe, 

1152 W. ase be. Jacksonville. 
B. Thnen, 
330 East Avenue, Quincey. 

Carl H. Wittmond, Dem. 
Brussels. 


Robert T. (Bob) McLoskey, Rep 
323 S. 8th St.. Monmouth 

Rollo R. Robbins, Rep. 
Augusta. 

Dan Teefey, Dem. 
400 W. Cross St.. Mt. Sterling. 


A. Lincoln Stanfield, Rep. 
Edward 3 
w M. Finfgeld, Rep. 
reola. 


A 
Dave Glenn, Dem. 
311 Cumberland St.. Greenup. 


Orval W. Hittmeier, 
R. R. No. 2, Liteh 
Charles Ed Schaefer, Dem. 
208 E. Union Ly Nokomis. 
Omest J. Dem. 
302 E. Market § St., Tavlorville. 


T. Smith, 
Berkeley Ave., Alton. 


Harris, Dem. 
3233 Aubrey Ave., Granite City. 


Otis L. Miller, Rep 
418 I Virginia ‘Ave., Belleville. 


Alan J. Dixon, Dem. 
a. McKinley Drive, Belleville. 
k Holten, 
iid St. Louis Ave., E. St. Louis. 


Wayne Fitagerrell, Rep. 
Sesser. 


Bert Baker, Dem. 
205 W. Sth St. Benton. 
Dem. 


c Lee, 
818 Pace Ave., Mount Vernon 


Gale Williams, Rep. 

625 N. 16th ‘St., Murphysboro 
Clyde L. Choate, Dem. 

Anna. 
James D. Holloway, Dem. 

211 W. Broadway, Sparta. 












































Representative Districts outside of Cook County. 





Members of the 87th Congress 
of the United States 


Unirep States SENaToas Distr. Name, Potrmics, AND Appanss Dur. Namé, Poutics, AND AporEss 


(Tom, ot 9 4 5 John C. Klucsynski, Dem. 5 Noah M. Mason, Rep. 
al Beanett Metielw Date, po, Ss Buena 17564 West Garfield Bivd., Chicago. 417 Woodland Ave., Oglesby. 
is ve. sn. L@TMm exp 
6 Thomas Brien, Dem. John B. Anderson, Rep. 
a Fest 5 las, ~~ joy A Blackstone 4858 ‘a + Baer Rt Blvd., Chicago. 523 Laurel Drive, Rockford. 
_ a E Relead Victor Libonati, Dem. Laie ©. Arends, Rep. 
S. Loomis St., Chicago. — ese 
REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS Bs D. Rostenkowski, Dem. Robert H. Michel, Kep. 
(Term, two yeare) 1372 W. Evergreen Ave., Chicago. 1029 = wean Ayn 
(Elected November 8, 1960. Republicans, Sidney R. Yates, Dem. 125 N. 8rd Ave ame 
1; Democrats, 14) 3500 North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. Paul Findley . J 


nels Pp Qe. See. “ 306 S. hy St., Pittsfield. 
— TORSO AVG, Derwya. Peter F. Mack, Jr., Dem. 
oe. Hamm, © oe il Roman C. Pucinski, Dem. 812 East First South, Carlinville. 
1 William L. Dawson, Dem. =e 2815 N. Kostner Ave., Chicago. 22 William L. Springer, Rep. 
2 Benya Ave, Citeage 12 Edward R. pfinncenn, Dem. - Pag) yw aq Caameates. 
. * 1421 W. . ; e pley, Dem. 
7242 South Crandon Ave., Chicago. nee oa meu: = — 827 S. Morgan St., Oiney. 
William T. Murphy, Dem. § - Marguerite Sti areca, . Melvin Price, Dem 
6617 S. Harvard Ave., Chicago. 300 Church St., Evanston. 426 N. — East St. Louis. 
4 Edward I. Derwinski, Rep. I Elmer J. Hoffman, Rep. Kenneth J. Dem. 
12109 S. Parnell Ave., Chicago 525 E. Illinois St, Wheaton. 1608 E. Mane” &t., West Frankfo 
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Congressional Districts in Cook County Congressional Districts in Illinois 
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Your students appreciate 
sound military guidance 


They depend on you for informed advice on military 
service. That’s why it’s important for you to have these 
factual and up-to-date military guidance materials from 
the U.S. Army. They’ll help you guide your students 
to the service decision that’s best for each individual. 


* «* 


atl r 
<a soe 


“ 





FREE MILITARY GUIDANCE MATERIALS! 


MAIL TODAY! 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Department of the Army MOTION PICTURES 
Washington 25, D.C. , i a ae 
ATTN: AGSN 
Plea € send 

each titl 


copies i 








Drafty, isn't It? > 
The Secret of Getting Ahead. r n. t 
1 48-page booklet describes Arn 
port Der high hool The Hurrying Kind. > 











, 


graduate 








Meet The Modern Army. 20-payi 
revea hat toda Arn ! Point of View. Par 
and up-to-date organization r PTA 














Mark of A Man. Straight-f 





) 
} 





— © mal Combat Career Reports. S 
Arn Infantr Armor, and Artillery ‘ ; = , 














What Are Your Son's Chances of Making 
Good? 12 page booklet tor parents de- 





1 young ma rtunities in the 


U.S. Arn 








This Is How It Is. Updated factual preview 
of a young man’s first few months in the 


Army NAME 











Military Guidance In Secondary Schools. 


Revised military rientation reference 


ADDRESS 








manual for guidance counselors and high 
SERRE? WEREITE CITY ZONE_STATE 
Army Occupations and You. Comprehen- 

ive reference handbook explains Army HIGH SCHOOL 


job training opportunities. For use by 




















guidance counselors and high school 


teachers POSITION 
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SPECIAL EVENTS 


during the IEA Annual Meeting 


Classroom Teachers 

4 b- Illinois Association of Classroom 
Teachers he ld a luncheon Dec 27, 

ing the Annual Meeting of the IEA 

Audra May 


dur- 
Pres 
Pence introduced guests 

The address, entitled “Teaching Is Ow 
Profession,” was given by Anita Ruffing of 
Ohio, president-elect of the NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers. She explained 
services and accomplishments of the de- 
partment and advantages of membership. 
The department has carried on many re- 
search studies and published pamphlets 
about the results 

Miss Ruffing stated that the 
the individual member is a major concern 
of the national department. Each year it 
sponsors a particular area for concentrated 
study by selected members throughout the 
country—such as the recent studies, “Uti- 
lization of Teacher Time” and “Teaching 


welfare of 


as a Profession.” 

She said that some 
vancement are quality education, a unified 
Code of Ethics, and higher salaries so that 


of the areas for ad- 


a second job is not necessary. She con- 
cluded with the thoughts that 
must willingly work together. The profes- 


ranks and dis- 


teachers 
sion must police its own 
cipline its own members, she said; for, if 
it does not, others outside the profession 
will do it for us. 


Phi Delta Kappa 

R= nt |. Havighurst, professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Chicago, 

spoke at the Phi Delta Kappa luncheon 

held Dec. 28 during the IEA Annual Meet- 


—IEA Photos by W. Stewart Williams 


PHI DELTA KAPPA members heard Robert Havig- 
hurst, left, professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and well-known author on 
education. Greeting him are Charles Bull, 
president of Nu field chapter, Chicago, center, 


and Roe Wright, District V representative. 





ing. It was sponsored by Chicago’s Nu 
field chapter of PDK. 

Dr. Havighurst is co-chairman of the 
Commission on Schools and Prevention of 
Delinquency; he reported on the commis- 
study for Phi Delta Kappa on 
“Alienated Youth.” These youngsters are 


sions 


252 


defined as ilienated” because they do 
not accept the ways of living and achieving 
that are The 
study examined circumstances, and 


work should 
help alleviate the problem 


standard in our society.” 
ses 
which 


experrence programs 


County Superintendents 
\ LUNCHEON sponsored by the Illinois 
Association of County Superintendents 
of Schools was one of the special events 
in connection with the IEA Annual Meet- 
ing. It was held on Dec. 28. Approximately 
50 county superintendents and guests of 
the association attended. Pres. L. W. Hin- 
ton of Springfic ld presided 
Pease superintendent of La- 
LO2, 


education in 


James 
Grange elementary school district No 
presented observations on 
Russia and showed slides that were taken 
traveled there in 1959. He urged 
all educators to realize that Russia has 


challenge to us and that the 


when he 


issued a 


“secret weapor being used is work 


Delta Kappa Gamma 


| LINo!s Delta Kappa Gamma members 
and guests heard Mrs. Elizabeth Flem- 
honorary member, tell of cit 
which led to her writing a 
prize-winning book, A Gift from the Mik- 
ado, at their annual breakfast during the 
IEA Annual Meeting. Mrs 


missionaries in Japan 


ing, a state 


cumstances 


Fleming's par- 
ents were Under- 
standing Unfamiliar Cultures” is the 
of the DKG program for 1960-61 

There 138 attending the breakfast 
representing 43 chapters. Carolyn Wones, 
state Plans for the 
state convention were announced. It is to 
be held April 21 to 23 at the St. Nicholas 


Hotel in Springfield. 


foc us 
were 


president, presided 


THE LUNCHEON held by the Illinois Association 
of County Superintendents of Schools featured a 
talk by James Pease of LaGrange, left. Joining 
him at the table is L. W. Hinton, IACSS president 
1EA Pres. Audra May 


Pence was guest 


Horace Mann Agents 


ee ry Horace Mann insurance repre 
sentatives attending the IEA Annual 
Meeting met Dex 30 to discuss common 
problems, goals, and improved service 
Maurice ( 
Horace Mann, reported an increase of 32.8 
1960 


Crew, branch manager for 


percent in casualty business during 
The agents were told of the 
and the 


gin between premiums paid to the com 


increasing cost 


of medical care very narrow mar- 
pany and benefits paid under the new com- 
major me lic il plan 

1961 the Mann 


panies plan to open an office in Chicago 


pre he risive 


During Horace com- 


from four surrounding counties 
could be processed faster than from the 
home office at Springfic Id 

Bruce Gifford, executive 
Health and 
a talk on the 


Insurance and 


Claims 


secretary of the 
Accident Asso 


value of income 


International 
ciation, gave 


how it serves 


protection 
persons ot the middle-income group The 
new Horace Mann income protection plan 


was discussed and presented by Mr. Crew 


How Driving Affects the Lives of Teen-Agers 


JARENTS who do not wisely regulate 
their teen-ager’s use of the car are en- 

dangering his grades, his future, and 

maybe his life 

from a 


This was the main conclusion 


study by the Allstate Insurance Companies 
to determine the 
teen-age behavior It 
cooperation with 30 high schools in the 
US and Canada and involved 20,000 jun- 
Illinois schools 


automobile’s influence on 


was conducted in 


ior and senior 
which participated were Maine Township 
High Schools, East and West, in Park 
Ridge and Des Plaines, and Arlington 
High School in Arlington Heights 

“The study leaves no doubt that it isn’t 
the car but the control of its use that’s 
important,” Allstate Pres. Judson Branch 
declared. Involvement rate of teen-agers 
in accidents is about twice as high as tha 
of the average adult, and the severity of 
accidents is also considerably higher. Fur- 
thermore, it isn’t true that a small minority 


youngsters. 


of the youngsters are responsible for most 

of the aren't the 

major problem 
Amount of car 


accidents; repeaters 


usage has a direct rela- 
tionship to academic standing, the study 
shows. Grades started to suffer when the 
car was used more than two days out of 
the school week 
at least four days were 
likely 
dents or worse 
students who drive only on weekends 


Which car or 


grades? 


Those who used the car 
more than twice as 
two-day users to be D stu- 


The best records were by 


as the 


comes first—the poor 


Poor ac ademic performanc c 
doesn’t necessarily set in after 
use of the car begins. Often a car becomes 
a diversion to the student who already has 
little or no interest in school work. 

Holding a job to support a car affects 
the teen-ager’s attitude toward school as 
well as curtailing his study time. Of stu- 
dents spending $6 or more a week on cat 
support, only l percent were A students. 


extensive 
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Class Finds Family, Community History Exciting 


Dipper SOCIAL sTUDIES material be- 
4 yond the textbook and getting away 
from dull written assignments are proble ms 
of the social studies teacher. She must keep 
in mind two basic topics that boys and girls 


sembled in individual or group scrapbooks 
Most of the 


and parts of it read aloud 
interest but 


work will be of ordinary 
nearly always there will be superior items 


which are worth keeping in a permanent 


History, in the folklore journals or in youth 
magazines. Some articles might be used in 
the school ne wspaper 

Aside from the fact that a few 
have value, the 


fun collecting 


pape rs 


may permanent students 
re ading 


V aluabk 


become en 


have writing, and 
Besides gaining 
training in composition they 


thusiastic about social studies and perhaps 


to one another 


incurable collectors of items of social his 


tory 
Oc 


Lysparcer, teacher of social studies 


language arts, Lincoln Junior High 


Carbondak 


students can be and 
Illinois School 


collection. The work of 
published in periodicals such as 


themselves and their 
They will do a 


like to write about 
immediate environments 
better job of writing if there is to be an 
audience besides the teacher. Every 
the boys and girls in our seventh grade at 
Lincoln Junior High School in Carbondale 
write about local topics in connection with 


year 
. » 


—— Ly 

How your pupils can learn from ‘a= 4 
a pioneer unit f % 
Children like stories about “a long time 
igo.” When Mother or Daddy tells about 
a childhood Grandmother 
recalls an old tale 
n the 
tranced, and he is 


EXCHANGE PROJECTS 7. 


Here’s potent teaching aid based on article 2-14 


experience or ‘ 
which has come down av 


by Lucille S. Bangs in Maine Teacher. 


family, the young listener is en- 
collecting 
writing material for studies. These 
ure tales which child into the 
drama of history and make him a part of it 


If the 


lise ussion 


unwittingly 


state offering a Maine product for 
some teasel. 


Exchange projects provide many 
varied and valuable learning ex- 
periences. They should be out- 
growth and extension of daily 
classroom activities and learning 


Son ial 
draw a 
Though this simple project origi- 
nated in a reading group, it in- 
volved handwriting, spelling, 
language, social studies, science. 
Large projects will include all 
subjects in the curriculum. (Be 
sure each child participates.) 


social studies teacher can initiate 


along these lines, the students 


will likely be enthusiastic and will find experiences. 
ndless topics for composition. No 


alll dhay ack. “Whe do wa have & Gk Our first project was primarily to 
bout dead people?” They themselves will pee interest in social studies. 
n one reading group, pupils read 
about pioneers combing the fin- 
ished woolen cloth with dried 
teasel blossom. It is difficult for 
city youngsters, who can not run 
barefoot across a hillside and feel 
the sharp prick of a thistle, to 
visualize a teasel plant. 
So, we wrote to the same grade 
as ours in a school in another 


longer 


be actors in a continued story 


Early in the unit, our seventh-graders ; 
. . & Varied environments and indus- 


tries provide an excellent back- 
ground for material and informa- 
tion. Exchange projects may be 
carried on in our school system, 
state or go far afield. 


reading from the library 


trails and 


do considerable 
and the text 
transportation 


about westward 


he rocs, 


means ot pioneer 


food and house 5 and son ial life The y have 
drawings to 


collected pictures und mack 
but they 


illustrate the way of pioneer life 


social history 


When studying about adobe 
houses, pupils might write their 
grade in an Arizona school to “‘tell 
us about them.” First hand knowl- 
edge in this manner is an exciting 

impetus to learning. 


really become amateurs of 
when they hear that 
taking place right here where we live and 


that their own families a part ol the 


much of this was 


weorwre 
movement 
The whok issignment covers a 
Much of it will 
in the classroom will be 
local building, site of 


interest, or early leaders or heroes 


writing 
yeriod ot several weeks 
” done ind SOTM 
done at home. Any 
historic 
material for a story. In addition, 
there are facts of cookery and medical lore 
which are Often the 
interested in writing about such social cus- 
charivari. Probably the best 


stories and anecdotes which 


may be 


amusing girls are 
toms as the 
tales are those 
have been repeated many times in a family 
and have grown better with each t lling 


When the writing is done, it may be as- 


D« rthick 


commissioner of education 


former US 
suggc sted 


American 


Lawrence G 


a yardstick for 
and European education. Compare the 
do the 


best doctors, technicians, businessmen, 


comparing 


“end products,” he said—how 


The bit of sweet 
in wonderful-tasting 
Wrigley's Spearmint Gum 
satisfies yet is never rich or filling. 
And the natural chewing helps 
keep teeth clean, nice. 


farmers, etc., compare in ac hievement? 
Then he added: Of the 119 Nobel 
prizes awarded since 1930 in physics 


chemistry, medicine, physiology, lit- 


erature, and world peace, 56 have 


gone to native-born Americans. 





PR Report 
le nt ad ft 246) 
guidance of youth to sound thinking. 
Delegates affirmed their belief in 
the association’s responsibility to 
counsel and support its members; in 
the promotion and application of the 
professional code of ethics; and in 
the school district reorganization 
program. They encouraged positive 
local, state, and federal action to 
meet school housing and recreational 


rom paae 


needs; outlined recommendations for 
a national board of education, with 
a professionally qualified commis- 
sioner of education, to control the 
US Office of Education as an inde- 
pendent agency; and endorsed the 
principle of integration as it applies 
to the schools and to membership in 
professional organizations. 

The association commended the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion and urged its support in devel- 





I expected it from Webster... 


“The first spelling program that teaches spelling through 
phonetic and structural groupings IN EVERY GRADE" 


BASIC /; 


Hing 


The only sound and logical way to teach children to spell. 
BASIC GOALS IN SPELLING includes phonetic and structural groupings in every 


gtade... 


in every unit! Now, you can give children real spelling POWER. 


Children are taught the proper method of attacking new words. They 


enasce study the word 


(using sound and structure 


1 THRouch @ 


pronounce it... think how it should be spelled 


. write the word and say it again. 
Then the word is constantly reviewed. 


The result: real spelling ability that cannot be 


achieved with random list memorization of words. 


Plus .. 


. added benefits through illustrations that 


teach, handwriting hints, dictionary helps, and 


the new and interesting panels featuring word 


origins and subject words . 


.- all tied in with 
the phonetic and structural groupings! 


. + makes spelling fun! 


. + « makes spelling skills last a lifetime! 


BASIC GOALS IN SPELLING Grades 1-8—Text-workbooks 


WEBSTER 


1164 Reco Avenue 


~~ 
PUBLISHING “\ 


d4lso Available 
BASIC SPELLING GOALS Grades 2-8 
Clothbound Texts Written by: 
William Kottmeyer and Kay Ware 


YOUR ILLINOIS REPRESENTATIVES: WADE D. ALLEN, 807 WEST NORTHCREST, PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
ANNA I. BISHOP, BOX 286, ANNA, ILLINOIS 
GEORGE W. GORMAN, 331 KEYSTONE AVENUE, RIVER FOREST, ILLINOIS 


oping better educational television 
and radio service, and urged com- 
mercial and entertainment enter- 
prises to give proper heed to the 
emotional health of children and the 
powerful influence of their programs. 
The assembly urged proper conser- 
vation and utilization of human re- 
sources; support by the National 
(and state) Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Stand- 
ards for the program of accreditation 
by the National Council for Accredi- 
tation of Teacher Education; conduct 
of spectator activities with a bal- 
anced educational program in view; 
and support of experimentation and 
exploratory research for the improve- 
ment of teaching, but cautioning 
against unvalidated conclusions. 


Endorses NEA Resolutions 

The Representative Assembly of 
the IEA endorsed several resolutions 
adopted by the National Education 
Association at its 1960 convention 
They included statements of belief in 
public education as a cornerstone of 
our social, economic, and political 
structure; the right and obligation of 
a teacher to be an informed and 
active citizen; federal support of ed- 
salaries for 
teachers, ranging from $6000 to 
$13,000 and higher; tax deductions 
for professional expenses; teacher 


ucation; professional 


retirement systems in addition to, not 
supplementary to, social 
programs; the importance of pro 
grams for the early identification and 


security 


prevention of juvenile delinquency 
the necessity for world understand 
ing and the solution of international 
problems through peaceful negotia 
tions; the need for evaluation of the 
National Defense Education Act 
and the NEA membership goal 
IEA delegates expressed apprecia 
tion to a_ former staff 
Claude E. Vick, for his work in pro 
moting public relations, and appreci 
ation to all other professional and 


member 


lay persons who contributed to the 
success of the Annual Meeting. 
Resolutions which were adopted 
by the Representative Assembly in 
1959 but not adopted this year in 
cluded one urging clarification and 
improvement of state laws relating to 
fire prevention in the schools and 
providing for fire and safety inspec- 
tions and drills. The IEA resolution 
on federal support was dropped, 
since the assembly endorsed a similar 


NEA resolution. 
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DATES AND PLACES 


Public Relations Conference To Be Held Mar. 11 


Blackstone Studios 


Mr. Kenyon Sen 


theme 
Public Re- 


by Illinois 


Procress” is the 


il School 


** Pantene IN 
of the 13th 
Conference 
Normal 
cation Association cooperating for 
the first time this vear, the Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. The 
will be held Mar. 11 at ISNI 
Luncheon speaker will be Robert E 
Kenyon, Jr., president of the Magazine 
Publishers 
100 general-interest, specialized, and busi- 


trim 
lations 
State 


sponsored 
University; the Illinois Edu- 


and 


conference 


Association which represents 
ness magazines He was formerly publishe r 
of Printers’ Ink 

A panel discussion will open the confer- 
ence State Sen 
Drach of Springfield, a member of the 
School Edward 


George 


Spe akers will be 


Problems Commission 


Classroom Teachers Conference 


“Teaching Is Our 
the theme of the 1961 
gional Conference of the 


Profession” will b« 
North Central Re- 
Department of 

National Educa- 

will be held Mar 


Classroom Teachers of the 
tion Association. It 
16 to 18 at the Deshler-Hilton Hotel, 
Ohio. Buena Stolberg, DCT 
president, will deliver the keynote address 
at the first general session, on Mar. 17 
One feature of the will be 
a presentation on “Teaching and Technol- 


Columbus, 


conference 


ogy” by Thomas D. Clemens of the Educa- 
tional Media Branch of the US Office of 
Education. Delegates may be able to oper- 
ate some of the “teaching machines” and 
discuss their possibilities 

A panel ; will be held on 
teacher competence. T. M. Stinnett, as- 
sistant executive secretary for professional 
development and welfare of the NEA, will 
discuss a project entitled “New Horizons.” 
The banquet will be held at 6:30 p-m. on 
Saturday. Local project entries will receive 
regional recognition and reports will be 
made of the DuShane and Hilda Maehling 
Fellowship funds. 


iscussion 


February 1961 


Drach Mr. 


Reg 


Lindquist Studios 


Lindsay 


editor und «director 


Th wspaperts ind 


of WNBQ- 


Lindsay of tur 
of the Lindsay-Schaub 
Robert Lemon 
TV in 

Topic s for sectional 
of Public Relations in the 
of School Districts 
Support for Education at 
State Levels; Presenting a 
of Education; Curriculum Interpretation 
Local Bond and Tax Referenda 
tion and Operation of School Public Rela- 
tions Programs; and Preparation of Public 
Relations Personne] 
from the 


station manager 
Chicago 
Place 


Reorganization 


meetings are 


Gaining Financial 
National 


Positive 


Image 
Organiza- 
Educators and repre- 


and TV 


groups 


racio 
will serve as consultants for these 
Conference participants will be given time 


sentatives press 


for discussion 

Registration fee is $1, 
tickets are $2. Registration forms are be- 
ing distributed this 
terested in school public 


and lune he on 


month Anyone in- 
relations is in- 


vited 


Industrial Education Exhibits 


Eligible to participate in the State 
Industrial Education Exhibit, May 11 to 
13 at Illinois State Normal University, will 
be the winners in five regional exhibits 
They will be held at Western Illinois 
University, April 21 22: Northern 
Illinois University, April 27 to 29; and at 
Eastern Illinois Univesrity, Southern Illi- 
nois University, and at Normal, all on 
April 28 and 29. Frank E. Sharkey at 
Normal is general chairman for the state 
exhibit 


College Day at EIU 


The annual 
College Day for graduating high-school 
seniors will be held Feb. 22. Those attend- 
ing will observe EIU classes, visit academic 
departments, eat in the University Union, 
meet faculty and students, and attend a 
special convocation. 


and 


Eastern Illinois University 


ASCD Meeting Mar. !2 to 16 


Frontier thinking” on critical issu 
mark the 16th 
Association for S und Curri 

Deve lopme nt scheduled for Mar. 12 t 
it the Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chi 

He iding the list of general session sp 1. 
will be James B. ¢ vuithor 
recent studies on the American hi 


school. His 


Error in the 


annual conference 


ervision 


onant 
} 


und punior high t pi 
Trial 
Educ ition 


concurrent ire 


and Impre ere 


nectin 


Five 
prov ide the 
} 


ciiscussion 


framework for 
follow 
like 


Anothe 


groups to 
ture will be 30 “job 
will offer 


in opportunity 
similar problems t I 


New Guidance Testing Period 


Substantial growtl the Na 


Guidance Testing Progran 


tw vears has resulted th 


midwinter period Jan 
Mar. 14—to the 
ind fall 
period for 
May 23 


During 


scoring 


previous schedule of 


I 
dates. The spring 


I 
will be from Apri 


scoring 
1961 


1959-60 

N¢ hools and olle ves el Sone 
tudents for 
poses through the 
ing Program 


guidance and placeme 
National Guidance 

Originated in 1958 
Division of I ducational 
Princeton, N ] the 


omprehe sive test bat 


Test 
Service 


Cooperative 
Testing 
program provides 
teries, economical scoring und extensive 
reporting and interpretive services Partici 
p unts select the 

either or 
und ( olle ue 


Tests of 


tests to lhe given to 
both of two test 
Ability Tests 
Educational 


from 
School 
Se que ntial 


students 
series, the 
and the 


Progress 


AASA Meeting in St. Louis 

nationally 
of the 
convention of — the American 
Association of School Administrators in St 
Louis Mar. 11 to 14. She 
the first 
Saturday 
at 9 a.m 


Margare t \ lead is among the 


known speakers on the program 


re gional 


will spe ak at 


session at 2:30 


general p.m on 


Convention registration begins 
and the exhibits will be officially 
10:30 Kiel Audi 


opened at acm ill in 


tortum 

The annual Illinois Breakfast will be 
Tuesday at 8 a.m. at the Statler-Hilton 
Hotel, the headquarters hotel Speaker at 
the breakfast will be Richard GC 
director of our state Teachers 
Colk ge Boar d, who is retiring this 
Tickets will be available at the 
ticket desk at the auditorium 

Speakers at other general sessions are 
Saturday evening Vernon of 
Harvard University, “New Perspectives in 
America’s International Economic Rela 
tions”; Sunday morning—Virgil Hancher 
president, State University of lowa; Mon 
day night—Stephen K. Bailey of Syracus 
University, “The New Politics” 
Schwab 


science, 


Brow rie 
executive 
year 


AASA 


Raymond 


T te sday 
protessor ot 


morning—Joseph 
University of 


education and of 
Chicago. 

At the Sunday night general session four 
foreign educators will present a panel on 


education in other nations. At the final 








> ANNOUNCING... 


a comprehensive, imaginative 
/» elementary music program— 
/ 


THIS IS MUSIC 


. This bright, original new series provides new methods of developing 
musical understanding and skills, with material organized according to 
child interest centers. Meaningful activities are supplied, to broaden the 
ae child’s understanding of the place of music in our world. Such activities 
So include story songs and programs, folk material, keyboard correlations, and 
provision for the use of simple percussion and melody instruments. Unclut- 
Rt tered, clear text and colorful illustrations further support the instructional 
purpose of the music. 
THIS IS MUSIC was written by a distinguished board of authors, headed 
by William R. Sur, Michigan State University. Others were Adeline Mc- 
Call, Chapel Hill, North Carolina; Mary R. Tolbert, Ohio State University ; 
William R Fisher, State College at Lowell, Massachusetts; Robert E. Nye, 
University of Oregon; Charlotte DuBois, University of Texas; and Gladys 
Pitcher, series consultant. 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


REPRESENTATIVES: Bernard J. Carter, 46! Miller Drive, Elgin, Illinois; Robert Krones, 2N-776 N. Willow 
Street, Elmhurst, Illinois; Ben Leavitt, 608 Grant St., Canton, Missouri; Robert S. Rich, 814 Sunset St., Sull:- 
van, Illinois. CONSULTANT: Margaret Lennox, 2868 Brookside Drive, Route No. 3, Box 88x, Elgin, Illinois. 

















REFLECTING 
A COMPLETE 
PROGRAM... 











THE NEW BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 


for Grades 2 through 12 
NOW —an entirely coordinated series of texts is tice, review, and maintenance presented continu- 
ously. Chapter and Cumulative Reviews offer the 


available which provides a strong, practical pro- 
opportunity to diagnose and reteach skills. Chal- 


gram of grammar and usage, and thorough train- 
ing in reading, writing, speaking, and listening. lenging enrichment activities in each chapter stim- 
Lessons follow a logical pattern of motivation, in- 
struction, and practice. Chapter material is flexible 
enough to suit any teacher's methods. Basic skills 


ulate the advanced students or those not needing 
further review. Compact Teacher's Editions for 
Grades 2 through 6 and complete Teacher's Man- 
are developed in an orderly, definite progression uals and Answer Keys for Grades 7 through 12 
from one grade to the next — with instruction, prac- are available. 


ROW, PETERSON and COMPANY 


Evanston, lilinois - Elmsford, New York 





session Tuesday night Al Goodman's Joseph J. Schwab, professor of natural 
orchestra will present a pop concert. The sciences and education, University of Chi 


American Education Award for 1961 will cago, and R. Will Burnett, professor of 


also be presented science education, University of Illinois 


Sunday afternoon and Monday morning . 
are scheduled for sectional meetings on . ) Meetings for Math Teachers 
problems of the administrator and profes- of 
sional organization. Discussion groups will 
be held Monday and Tuesday afternoons; 


Sectional meetings of the Illinois Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics this spring will 
mg Ss as de op- 
some ot the topic concern curriculum, fe ature ~— h vope : Re cont ” P 
ments in the Teaching of Mathematics 

teacher competence, support of education, S 
They 

etc 

Ballots on the proposed resolutions and 


are planned for teachers from ele- 
mentary to college levels. Dates and places 
four proposed amendments to the constitu- — meetings are: Mar. 25—Monticello 
tion and bylaws will be distributed to —NEA Photo by George Campbell ouleg April 1—Southern Illinois Uni 
AASA members at the time they register; |THE CLASSROOM TEACHERS National Study Con- versity April 14—Eastern Illinois Univer- 
y s April 15—Western Illinois University 
they may be dropped in ballot boxes before ference, held Nov. 25 and 26 in Washington, D = Pp 1! © ‘ it 
1 p.m. Tue sday. Admittance to the con- C., was attended by some 50 teacher delegates na ~~ - =a 8 omy 7 ve on! 
vention is through AASA or NEA member- It was sponsored by the NEA Department of et i: samy Soom? _ an 
ship Members and guests must have Classroom Teachers. The representative from Illi 
badges, but there is no registration fee nois was Ruth Trigg of Cahokia, who is talking Contemporary Arts Festival 
Film festivals will be held each day of with Henry Goebel, DCT vice-president Exhibitions of the University of Ilinois 
the convention from | to 2 p.m. An AASA - 1961 Festival of Contemporary Arts will 
Open House, in Committee Room A of : open Feb. 26 and continue through April 
the auditorium, will be open during regis- Science Teachers to Meet © Gclatiied ibis on 1) Miinois 
tration and exhibit hours; hosts will be Some of the problems of science educa- Exhibition of Contemporary American 
on hand to answer Questsans and hear tion scheduled for discussion at the Mar Painting and Sculpture 2 American 
suggestions about AASA and its or 24 to 29 meeting of the National Science Crafts—New Talent; 3) six photo raphe 
ind services Teachers Association inchice How in ! Contemporary Architecture by UI 
the science teacher keep abreast of ad Graduates; 5) Design for Communication 
a vances being made in those fields which Advertising and Editorial Design; 6) Ulini 
To Study Intergroup Education provide basic instructional foundations for Union Undergraduate Oil Painting Exhil 
An invitational Illinois State Conference students? How does he keep up to date tion; 7) work of nationally selected 
on Intergroup Education in Teacher Prep- on all the programs revolutionizing th economics graduates; 8) New Forms 
aration will be sponsored by the Office content and method of science instruction? Residential Architecture (color slides 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction Theme of the conference to be held at UI Graduate Student Painters; 10 
and the North Central Association of the Hotel Sherman in Chicago is The work from department of city plannin 
Colleges and Secondary Schools in cooper- Science Teacher: Seeking Excellence in an landscape architecture 
ation with the National Conference of Age of Science Among some 400 spe ak Other festival events will in« 
Christians and Jews. It will be held April ers will be a number of nationally known ind dance concerts, plays, mo 
21 and 22 in Chicage scientists Spe ikers from Illinois includ ind lectures. Most of the eve 





NOW IS THE TIME TO ORDER 


Metropolitan 
Achievement Tests 


for your spring testing program. And do 
not overlook our expanded scoring service. 
It’s fast, accurate, and economical. Write 
for more information. 


Harcourt, Brace and Company and World Book Company have com- 
bined under the new firm name of Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc. To 
assure best service, we ask that, until further notice, you address orders 
and correspondence concerning World Book Company titles to the World 
Book Company office or depository with which you have been dealing 
regularly. 


HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD, INC. 


NEW YORE TARRYTOWN 
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TEACHERS 
ae 
ay 

/ YOu 
\$g00” 


IN STRICT 
CONFIDENCE 


YES, YOU CAN BORROW 
ANY AMOUNT UP TO $800 
ENTIRELY BY MAIL 


Because you are a teacher, I will be 
happy to loan you $100, $200, $300, 
$500 or as much as $800 ON YOUR 
SIGNATURE! I'll send you the amount 
you need QUICKLY .. . your friends, 
relatives, merchants, school board will 
not be contacted. Postal Finance's ‘‘Bor- 
row-By-Mail” service is the best way 
to get money in complete privacy. NO 
time off from work O witnesses 
or cosigners . . . NO insurance or special 
fees required . . NO embarrassing 
investigations. Just send the coupon 
TODAY. 


PAY ALL YOUR BILLS AT ONCE 


You can get money to CONSOLIDATE 
YOUR DEBTS and pay all your bilis. 
Make one small, convenient monthly 
payment instead of many! Keep your 
credit standing in your town. Take care 
of emergency expenses—taxes, medical 
costs, insurance premiums, school costs, 
new clothes, home or car repairs. Enjoy 
peace of mind worth many times the 
cost of your loan! 


—COST CONTROLLED LOANS— 
CONVENIENT MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


You control the cost of your loan. You 
can take as long as 24 months to repay, 
or pay back within weeks. You pay 
ONLY for the actual time you use the 
money—not a day longer. 

You can borrow from old-established 
Postal Finance Company with complete 
confidence. We are licensed by the 
State to do business under the Small 
Loan Law. This is your assurance of 
fair rates and Supervised Reliability. 


GET IT QUICK End your money worries. Pay 
EVERYBODY AT ONCE 
with a Postal Finance Cost-Controlled Loan. 
Our service is as fast as the U.S. Air Mail 
we are as near you as your mail box. We have 
the money you need waiting for you. For 
QUICK LOAN SERVICE and friendly 
a cooperation, ACT NOW! Send 
us the coupon TODAY '! As soon 
as we receive it, we'll rush you 
by Airmail, FREE, 
in a plain envelope, 
everything you need 
to get money you 
want right away. 


Postal 
FINANCE 


OmMPany 


wel oe 


POSTAL FINANCE CO. 
Dept. 122-8 308 Francis Bidg. 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 


D. J. Levitt, President 

POSTAL FINANCE CO., Dept.122-8 

308 Francis Bidg., Lovisville 2, Kentucky 

Please Airmail to me FREE in a plain 
envelope everything I need to get money, so 
if I decide to borrow I can get the money I 
need RIGHT AWAY. 


Address... 


Oe eee eee PPC PP eee eee eee 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 
News of U! Administrators 


Prof. Norman A. Parker has been named 
vice-president in charge of the Chicago 
Undergraduate Division of the University 
of Illinois. A member of the UI faculty 
since 1946 Parker was head of 
the department of mechanical and indus- 
trial engineering and chairman of the Uni- 
versity Building Program committee. In the 
latter capacity, he has been associated with 
all phases of planning for the relocation 
of the Chicago campus. His appointment 
will not affect the 
present executive 

David D. Henry 
sity pre sidents elected to the 
Foundation for the 


Protessor 


responsibilities of the 
ce an 
of three univer- 
board of the 
Advancement 


Is One 


Carnegic 


of Teaching 


Visiting Professors at SIU 


One of America’s top historians is among 
visiting professors announced at Southern 
Illinois University. Dr. Edgar Wesley, now 
retired from regular serving 
on the Southern faculty 
through March, teaching courses on social 


studies in elementary schools, visiting edu- 


teaching, is 


from january 


cation classes, and speaking about use of 
social studies in school curriculum. He will 
also speak at a midwinter meeting of the 
Southern Illinois Council of Social Studies 
held on the SIl 

a member of the 


which will be 
Luis A. Baralt 
sity of Havana faculty 
languages and philosophy during the win- 
Hugh Jackson, 


will be a visit- 


campus 
Univer- 


is teaching foreign 


ter and spring terms. Dr. | 

from Stanford 

ing professor in accounting next fall 
Alonzo F. Myers, widely known Amer- 


ican educator who was a visiting professor 


University 


of higher education last fall, was re-ap- 
pointed for the 1961 fall 
Fred J. Sandoz, of Springfield, Ore., is a 


winter 


term 


visiting lecturer in forestry for the 
and spring terms He will teach forest man- 
agement and be in charge of SIU’s spring 
forestry 


term camp 


IN THE HALLS OF LEARNING 
Machines Do Substitute Teaching 


Closed-circuit 


cordings may 


television and tape re- 
constitute an acceptable 
“stop-gap” to meet ever-increasing demand 
for trained foreign-language teachers, par- 
ticularly at the elementary school level, a 
progress report from the University of IIli- 
nois Foreign Language Instruction Project 
indicates 

Objective of the project, 
jointly by the University and the US Office 
of Education, is to find a satisfactory way 
to put study of foreign languages into the 
elementary schools while qualified teachers 
—not presently available—are being pre- 
pared to take over this instruction 

The experiment involved two groups of 
fourth-grade children—one “guided” by 
teachers unfamiliar with Spanish in les- 
sons conducted by tape-recording and tele- 
vision, the other taught conventionally by 
foreign-language specialists. At the end of 
a year tests show the experimental group 
doing nearly as well as the contrast group 

Experimental and conventional _ fifth- 
grade classes are being continued this year 


sponsored 


Best idea 
ever for 
Fund Raising 


Stuckey’s “Sweet Set-Up” making 
money for schools everywhere! 


MAKE MONEY LIKE THIS—quickly, easily! 
“Candy sells itself” ... “sold out with 
in three days” . . . “planning a repeat 
sale for next year”. These are typical 
of comments reaching us every day 
from all over the U.S.A 

Similar successes are being scored 
by hundreds of school groups with sales 
of Stuckey’s famous Pecan Log Rolls 
in Picture-Personalized boxes. Wraps 
bear picture of your band, team, class. 
Idea works like magic. Boxes sell read- 
ily at $1 from special ‘“Sales-Maker” 
carrying cases. Generous profit. No ad- 
vance cash; pay after sale. Mail cou- 
pon TODAY for all details. 


Fund Raising Div 
EASTMAN, GEORGIA 


Relax, refresh 
refuel at 
Stuckey's Pecan 
Shoppes. On 
main highways 
most everywhere. 


STUCKEY’S, INC., Eastman, Ga. i - 2/61 

At no obligation send full details your 
“Sweet Set-Up” Fund Raising Plan. We wish 
to raise: 


$ 
Nome 
Address__.. 


City 





School. 





Approx. no. students who will sell 








in a local school and it is expected to carry 
the original group through sixth grade 
‘We may find that this technique is suc- 
cessful only with beginning students and 
that more advanced students need the help 
of teachers fully trained in the language,” 
savs Prof. Charles Johnson, director of the 





project 


US Pupils Score Low 


An educational study by the Saturday | wish to enroll with the placement division. 

Evening Post disclosed that American ele- £5 4 an celia Gi Gi Giddens 0 eth 00 Bidin ee coered @ to dete 

mentary school children failed to top those 

of four other countries in any category 

of a general information test. Answering 

questions posed by representatives of the 

Gallup poll-taking organization, US pupils 

finished last in arithmetic, geography, and 

famous men. They were second in science 
It is noted, however, that some of the 


scores ere close i d h he lo sce g , rr? ,ry? y , _ 
“ssa Steen elie de \ = . Secticaas aa r Ye CQ) 6) [ / S / 4 | A dD / NA G 
less homework per year than the European A 

childre he co clusio vas t ched ha 4 ’ 4 4 ’ y ’ , 
United - a s ahaa while not + / I \ / S I R / I: h* 


best, is better than some critics have led 
us to believe 

The test was taken by 4142 children in 
the United States, France, England, West 


Germany, and Norway 


Graduate Courses on TV UNDERSTANDING 


Chicago Tea he rs College is offering a ARITHMETIC 
ee ee en ae Grades 1-8 ARITHMETIC 


relations on WTTW, Channel 11 Over- 
view of Human Relations Problems,” of- McSWAIN © ULRICH * COOKE 
fering three semester hours, will be pre- 
sented with the prospective or practicing © A Step-by-step teaching plan 
teacher in mind. Its purpose will be to © Planned reteaching and maintenance 
identify the problems which the classroom m8 ? 
teacher faces in the areas of human relations * Abundant opportunities for practice 
and to present solutions as thev can be de eA proven problem-solving plan 
rived from the dis iplines of psy« hology 
SOM iology ind human ce velopment 

The course began Feb. 9. It is being 
broadcast from 3:45 to 4:30 p.m. on Tues- 
days and Thursdays. The series will be 


ig co alg I agg te | LAIDLAW HISTORY Series 


on Tuesdays und Thursdays 


I b ] 4 
This course will ilso he open to adults EIBLING . KING . HARLOW 


ind junior college students who may en- 7 The Nation's Leading History Program 
roll through the Chicago City Junior Col- rT 
lege under Education 280. Registration for " * GREAT NAMES IN OUR COUNTRY’S STORY 
mn e mn either course took place Feb é . OUR COUNTRY’S STORY 
2 and 3 

Another television course, The American , w ‘ * OUR BEGINNINGS IN THE OLD WORLD 
Public M« hool three semester hours . OUR UNITED STATES 
which was offered on WTTW in the fall 
will be repeated in the spring series. For 
more information write to TV College, 
3400 North Austin Avenue, Chicago 34 


Write for Descriptive Brochures 


To Study Impact of Technology 
The impact of invention ind technology 
m what goes on in the lassroom is to be 
the subject of an extensive study sponsored 
by the National Education Association and 
nace possible bv a contract with the US 
Office of Education under the National 
Defense Education Act The office has A03 
awarded $102,980 of NDEA funds to sup- LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


port this project for 18 months. Its out- 








come will be a report on technological 


development and the teaching profession 
to assimilate what is Nie bf Wc ie) 1c) Wee) ee ni? © 8 


INOIS * SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY * PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 


which will ence Ivor 
known about relatively new deve lopments 


9A! 





FEN 


CH 
TRA\ 





DOES MORE THAN 
“GET YOU THERE’’ 


ICl ON PARLE FRANCAIS 

A friendly chat in French or 
English — the sharing of ideas 
and impressions. All this is yours 
to enjoy when you travel by rail 
in France. 
Your trip is more than the beauty 
of the country which passes by 
your window. It’s the people you 
meet as you relax in well-ap- 
pointed compartments. 


in television, teaching machines, and lan- 
guage laboratories, well the more 
conventional audio-visual materials, and 
the problems and opportunities they create 
for the nation’s teachers. A major effort 
will be made to bring together into a new 
unified teaching theory what has been dis- 
covered about the educational significance 
of these devices and of others which are 
known to be just over the horizon. 

An important wR ogee y of the project 
will be a special study and report intended 
to develop an agreed-upon series of defi- 
nitions and terminology in the field of in- 
structional technology. The fieid is so new 
that persons active in it are not speaking 
the same language. Out of the study should 
come important conclusions bearing on 
teacher education, teaching techniques, 
and the construction of school buildings 


as as 


NSTA Studies Science Facilities 

The National Science Teachers 
tion is launching a major national Science 
Facilities Study to determine the physical 
setting and tools which must undergird a 
topnotch school science program all the 
way from kindergarten through junior col- 
lege. The study is supported by a grant 
from the laboratory equipment section of 
the Scientific Apparatus Makers Associa- 
tion, which will look to NSTA for guidance 
in planning requirements of school science 


Associa- 


programs in the next decade. 

NSTA interest in the study grew when 
recommendations for modernizing the sci- 
ence curriculum came as a result of such 
as the Physical Science 

the Biological Sciences 

etc. A key element in 
recommendations 


national studies 

Study Committee 
Curriculum Study 
putting of 
into effect in many schools may be physi- 
cal facilities — inefficient classrooms, a 
poorly designed building, or lack of neces- 


some these 


| Sary science equipment. 


BON APPETIT! 
In France food is not just a ne- 
cessity, it’s a true delight. The 
fresh, appetizing meals served 
en route will add to the many 
other pleasures of your trip by 
train. 


* 
244 - One ticket good 


for one, two or 
three months of 
unlimited 
railroad travei 
interchangeably 
in 13 European 
countries. 


323 Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

1231 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, P.Q. 
FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, = 
610 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. Dept. 1-1 
Please send me: 
CO) Ilustrated booklet Name 
FRANCE Address 
City 








0) Information on 
EURAILPASS” 


vl. 


The study committee will study these 
physical facilities along with other related 
questions such as expected future enroll- 
ments in science, supply of qualified sci- 
ence teachers, new teaching methods, and 


teaching aids 


New System of Admissions 

The admissions system for new students 
has been reorganized at Eastern Illinois 
It will be handled through the 
David T. 


University 
division of 
Baird the director of admissions. 
He replaces Dr. Maurice W. Manbeck, 
who has been designated as assistant dean, 
registration and records. He also replaces 
Dr. Manbeck on the admissions committee 
of the university 


regional services 


is new 


Grants for ALA Projects 


A $100,000 grant from the Council on 
Library Resources, Inc., is to be used for 
implementing the new Standards for School 
Library Programs locally, regionally, and 
nationally. The standards, published early 
in 1960 by the ALA, are the result of six 
years of work by the American Association 
of School Librarians, a division of ALA 
and a department of the National Educa- 
tion Association, and representatives from 
other professional and lay organizations. 

The AASL plans an aggressive program 
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Whether your desire is an escorted 
or independent (on your own) vaca- 
tion . . . Happiness has planned one 
that is just right for you! 


Your FIRST STEP in selecting your 
vacation in 1961 is a choice of 
VACATION AREAS: 


Eastern Canada 

Colonial New England 

Great Eastern Cities 

Washington, Williamsburg, 
Colonial Virginia 

Florida Circle 

Best of the Caribbean 

Colorado 

California and the 
Golden West 

Pacific Northwest 

Canadian Rockies 

Alaska 

Hawaii [) South Pacific 

Mexico [) Orient 

Central America 

South America 

Europe 


SECOND STEP... 

Escorted Tour 

Independent (On your own) 
THIRD STEP check above 
and mail ad for colorful des- 
criptive brochures. 

SPECIAL NOTE: write today to find 
out HOW YOU CAN TAKE YOUR 


VACATION THIS YEAR FOR LITTLE 
OR NO COST! 


JQO000000 0000 ooo0o 


m 


See your Travel Agent about these and 
many other HAPPINESS VACATIONS 


6 E. Monroe St : 


Chicago 3, til 
DEarborn 2-5966 


H. appiness 


havel sewice 


ae 
ddress 


ity, Zone, State 





to promote the wide knowledge and un- 
derstanding of the tandards among the 
school librarians, educators, lay groups, 
ind the library profession as a whol 

The Carnegie Corporation of New York ld | b 
has given a $35 500 ‘grant for the ALA to Coul am ever e 
develop reading guides for non-specialists ; . 9 
The series, entitled Re ding for an Age president 4 
of Change,” will be developed in five of 
the following SIX areas: space science the 
expanding population, new sources of 
energy and power, Issues in education to We The People, a new B/P- 
day, 20th-century biology, and the arts civics text, answers the question. 
The need of adults for information on new This comprehensive volume 
developments in the present era of rapid translates the complex workings 
change calls for reading guidance in thes« of local, state and national 
reas by librarians and other educators. government into simple terms. 

Profusely illustrated, with befitting 

SIU Expands Honors Plan dignity, to inspire growing, 


Southern Illinois University’s “non-tradi- young citizens. For grades 7-9. 


tional” honors program begun in S« ptem- 
ber with a group of 30 freshmen, was 
expanded for the winter term to include a 
similar group ot sophomores Devised to 

keep a group of interested and specially 
talented students continuously challenged 
ind stimulated,” the program known as 

Plan A”—was put into operation this fall 
ifter two years of study. The original group 
of freshmen were chosen solely on the 
basis of their high-school records 

Students in the program are given maxi- 
mum freedom In approaching new ideas 
presented Thev use no textbooks, but are 
signed specific readings in the subject 
urea of a chosen theme. Meeting in groups 
of 10, they discuss the reading they have 
done on the subject. Their faculty advisers Your Representatives: William Brown—Robert Cunningham—Robert Lee 
attempt to guide the discussion and stimu- pa 
late their thinking 

A theme of “Greek and Hebrew Cul- 
ture” is being followed by the sophomores 
throughout the winter and spring terms 
The freshman section studied the aims and 
objectives of higher education and is now 





investigating “Values of Science in the 
Modern World.” cae 

Students receive two hours of credit for : es 
“Plan A” studies, which they carry in : SS f THE NEW 
addition to their regular courses. Once a eg 
student is accepted into the program he 
may continue throughout his remaining | LEARN TO WRITE 
period of undergraduate study, so long as 
he meets the expected standards : 

Eventually the “Plan A” curriculum will 
be offered to some 30 top students in each 
of the four classes. 


Enrollments in US Schools it s eaks 

Enrollment in public elementary and ; SES oka p 
secondary schools in the current year has ° 
reached 37.2 million, an increase of 1.2 : itself! 
million over last year, the National Edu- ‘ 
cation Association announced in Estimates 
of School Statistics, 1960-61 

Elementary school enrollment is up 32.9 
percent in the past 10 years, but high- 
school enrollment has increased 76.6 per- 
cent, according to the report. The school- ee : . . — os 
age population (five to 17 years) has been ‘ examination copies 
growing two-and-one-half times as fast as ; 
the general population on request 

The instructional staff in the schools 


ees $a ¥ SEALE & COMPANY, INC. 


are classroom teachers. The number of 

teachers represents a gain of 51.9 percent : INDIANAPOLIS 20, INDIANA 

over the number in 1950-51. Ss Publishers of ‘The New | Learn to Write" 
The average annual salary of the in- 
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You can start today's youngsters 
off right in science with 


SCIENCE IS WONDERING (K) 


(16 picture charts 
SCIENCE IS FUN (1) 
SCIENCE IS LEARNING (2) 
SCIENCE IS EXPLORING (3) 


Beginning in kindergarten, each unit of work is organized 
around a problem children will be interested in working 
on—‘‘What animals make good pets?" is one example at 
kindergarten level. “‘What is weather?"’ is one of five units 
at first-grade level; ‘“‘Where do we get heat?” one of five 
units for second grade; ‘““What are the moon and stars 
like?"’ one of seven units for Grade 3 


Illustrations and simple text (Grades 1-3) get pupils explor- 
ing, experimenting, doing good thinking, and using what 
they learn 

Sample pages of these new materials in the Beauchamp 
Basic Science Program are free on request; ask for #821. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11 Atlanta 5 Dallas 2 Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N.J. 











A new and clearer view of the peoples of the world—how 
they live—and why they live as they do—their physical 
environments and other factors that have shaped, and are 
reshaping, man’s varied ways of living in an ever-changing 
world. 


Mankind in Time and Place 


COOPER @ SORENSEN @ TODD 


A Completely New Social Studies Program 
for the middle grades 
LEARNING TO LooK aT Our WorLpD 
THE CHANGING NEw WorRLD 


THe CHANGING OLp WorLpD 


TEACHERS’ EDITIONS 
with comprehensive teaching guidance. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


4700 Chase Avenue, Chicago 46 


Representatives: 


Stuart A. Grulke, Robt. D. Knox, Luther R. Stolen 





structional staff this year is $5389, up 
4.5 percent from last year and up 72 
percent compared with 1950-51. For class- 
room teachers the average annual salary 
this year is estimated at $5215, a gain of 
4.4 percent over last year 

Fall enrollment of full- and part-time 
students reported by the nation’s colleges 
and universities at the beginning of 1960- 
61 reached the all-time high of 3,610,007 
according to a US Office of Education 
report. It increased by 6.1 percent over a 


year ago. 


Study Federal Programs 

Dr. John E. Ivey, consultant to the 
president of Michigan State University 
has been named to head a special advisory 
committee of educators to evaluate the 
effect of federally sponsored programs in 
the field of higher education. The work 
comes under provisions of Title X of th 
National Defense Education Act. Among 
committee members is the Rev. Paul C 
Reinert, president of St. Louis University 


SUMMER STUDY, TRAVEL 
Summer School at NCE 


The special 75th Anniversary Year pro 
gram for summer school at National Col 
lege of Education, Evanston, will feature 
as consultants these national leaders in 
education: Glenn O. Blough, authority on 
elementary school science, University of 
Maryland; Willard Olson, dean of the 
School of Education, University of Mich 
igan; and Emmett A. Betts, director of the 
Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pa 

Approximately 70 professional and _ lib- 
eral arts courses for graduates and under- 
graduates will be offered for elementary 
teachers; the schedule will include a three- 
weeks term and the Betts Reading Clinic 
besides the six-weeks term and the thre« 
two-weeks terms. Science in an Air-Atomic 
Age has been increased this year to three 
semester hours and will be offered in the 
three-weeks session 

Applic ations for summer school should 
be mace to Dy W Ray Ruc ker che in ol 
the college 


To Study Economic Education 


Purdue University will conduct a Fel 


> 


lowship Program in Economic Education 
under a grant from the General Electrix 
Foundation for the second consecutive year 
during the 1961 summer session. This grant 
provides all-expense fellowships for 50 
teachers of social studies in junior and 
senior high schools in an 11-state mid- 
western area 

This prog im which will be he Id June 
19 to July 29, is one of four such summer 
institutes sponsored by the foundation 
Selection of the 50 recipients of the awards 
will be made by a faculty committee of 
the school of industrial management 

rhe program is designed to improve the 
competence of the participants in eco- 
nomics and aid them in incorporating 
proper courses in economic education into 
the public school curriculum. It carries 
graduate credit for those interested. In- 
struction will be supplemented by field 





EXPLORING 
AMERICAN 
NEIGHBORS 


Completely revised text in the 
FOLLETT NEW UNIFIED 
SOCIAL STUDIES series. 


This unified social studies text 
is concerned with geograph- 
ical, historical, economic, 
social, and political concepts. 
It encourages worthwhile atti- 
tudes and develops skills. 


Supplementary materials in 
preparation, including AN- 
NOTATED TEACHER’S 
EDITION. 


Books in the Series 

BILLY'S FRIENDS 

BILLY'S NEIGHBORS 

WORKING TOGETHER 

EXPLORING NEAR AND FAR 
EXPLORING OUR COUNTRY 
EXPLORING THE NEW WORLD 
EXPLORING THE OLD WORLD 
EXPLORING AMERICAN NEIGHBORS 


For information, write: 
FOLLETT 


Publishing Company 


1010 W. Washington Blvd. 
Chicago 7, Illinois 


trips to General Electric facilities and dis- 


cussions by management personne | on 
pplic ation of economics 


prac tical a 
applic ation 


Inquiries and requests for 
forms should be addressed to Prof. Law- 
rence Senesh Department of Economics, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind 


Summer Science Institutes 
National Science 


for high-school science 
held this summer at Eastern Illinois Uni- 
and Knox College. The 
institute tor 
subjects in 


Foundation institutes 
teachers will be 
versity University 
of Missouri is holding an 
teachers of 
junior colleges and four-year non-engineer- 
Deadline for 
applications is Feb. 15 

At Eastern the institute will 
botany, chemistry physics and zoology 
It will be held June 12 to Aug. 4 and will 
offer 12 quarter hours of credit. Sixty 
stipends will be awarded. Interested tea h- 
ers should contact Dr. Weldon Baker 
NSF institute director at EIU, Charleston 

The institute at Knox is for teachers 
of chemistry and/or physics and will be 
conducted July 10 to Aug. 18. Participants 
will receive a stipend and cde pendency and 
travel allowance. Eight hours of graduate 
credit are offered 
taught for at least three years will be given 
Contact Dr. Herbert Priestley, 
Knox College, Gales- 


pre -enyinecring 


ing colle ves completing 


cover 


Teachers who have 


preference 
Physics Department, 
burg 

June 12 to Aug. 4 are the dates for the 
at Missouri. Stipends are for $75 
$15 for each dependent (up to 
allowance 


institute 
a week 
four), and 
of $80. For 
information contact Prof. Karl Evans of 
the College of Engineering, University of 
Missouri, Columbia 


a maximum travel 
applic ation forms and more 


Tours Abroad This Summer 


An around-the-world trip by ship is 
offered to teachers and students for $1099 
Travel Service, 1026 17th 
Street NW, Washington, D.C. It will be 
from July 11 to Sept. 4. A Behind-the- 
Iron-Curtain tour, also by ship, will cost 
$1472. For 23 days of relaxing sightsee- 
London, Paris, Italy, and 


by Lanseair 


ing in Germany, 
Switzerland, the Europe at Leisure tour is 
offered for $1199; it lasts from July 21 to 
Sept. 13 

Lanseair also will conduct five 
featuring instruction at European univer- 
sities and one Russian study tour; 
range from $1170 to $1689. 


tours 


pric cs 


Language, Guidance Institutes 


The Soviet 
and Puerto Rico will be the scenes of four 
institutes this 


Union, France, Germany 


modern foreign language 
summer under the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act. Designed to help improve the 
teaching of modern foreign languages, the 
sessions are for persons who have attended 
previous language institutes in 1959 on 
1960. Also to be conducted under NDEA 
funds are counseling and guidance insti- 
tutes—77 this 
1961-62 academic year 


summer and 17 during the 


Indiana University will conduct a 10- 
weeks advanced Foreign Language Insti- 


tute in Russian June 15 to Aug. 24. The 


UNIVERSITY 
soon 


SUMMER 
SESSION 


Stimulating study under distinguished 
faculty. 


Outstanding Lecture Series. 
Excellent Creative Arts Programs. 
Recreation in the Rockies. 


University residence halls in proximity 
to classrooms. 


PLAN TO ATTEND 
1 eS ARNE 
FULL 10-WEEK SESSION 
JUNE 16 - AUGUST 26 
A 
FIRST 5-WEEK TERM 
June 16 - July 21 
THE 4-WEEK CURRICULUM 
WORKSHOP 
June 26 - July 21 
FIRST 3-WEEK TERM 
July 3 - July 21 
SECOND 5-WEEK TERM 
July 24 - August 26 
SECOND 3-WEEK TERM 
July 24 - August 11 


"T 
I 
i 
i 
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I 
i 
i 
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Deon of the Summer Session, 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
11-F McKenna Bidg. 
Boulder, Colerede: 


PLEASE SEND SUMMER SESSION BULLETIN 


(my name) 
(sr. & numeeR) 


(cirry & sTaTe) 


MAIL TODAY! 


Sceneunnmenesenmnemenanes 








For your expanding elementary program... 


Two new ABC series 


ABC SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 


Grades One through Six 

Teacher’s Guides and Teacher’s Editions 

Quality, continuity, and solid content are featured in this 
outstanding new series. Knowledges, concepts, skills, and 


desirable attitudes are systematically developed throughout. 


ABC SCIENCE SERIES 

Grades One through Six @ Teacher’s Guides and Teacher’s Editions 
Grades Seven through Nine @ Teacher’s Guides 

Answering an important need, these up-to-the-minute elementary 
and junior-high science textbooks feature an unprecedented depth 
of content. Well-planned activities provide a sound foundation in 


basic science principles and methods. 





American Book Company «2: 0,2: 


Shicago 11, [linois 











Onbner VWethod 


FOR A LIFETIME OF 


GOOD COMMUNICATIONS mean fluency in 
handwriting, too! Even your brighter pupils 
can develop failure frustrations from lack 

of skill “on paper.” Here is a vital key 

to release their real capabilities! 

PALMER METHOD, most widely used handwriting, 
fits human body and brain, develops the relaxed, 
easy habits of fast, legible writing. Palmer's 

fine graded texts, constantly revised and 
up-to-date, help you train or review in minimum 
time ... an integral part of the modern 

school’s language arts program. 


@ MANUSCRIPT Workbooks and Manual ~ Grades] and 2. oS cet © AY 


EARNS THE 
RIGHT Way 


@ CURSIVE Workbooks — Grades J through 8. cam vi 
AUTHORITATIVE, complete, up- / 
to-date. Carefully correlated New: RITE HOLD BALL POINT 


with reading grade levels. NOW with REFILLS! Doubly refined 
FREE — for EVALUATION ink. Instant, smooth writing and dry 


S ing. No smearing, no leaking ind 

Sample workbooks, other materials, NEW PLASTIC HOLDER... ] 

cataneg, Sent <7 we nes va —_ tougher for years of hard use. 7” / j 

a —— im handwriting. State black, red, green, yellow, blue. { 

Geaee eves. EXCLUSIVE double indentations to ~ 
promote correct grip. LOW SCHOOL } 


START YO vs ~ ) PRICE—Complete, 28c, Refills, ea. 18¢ 


ge BO 
and GIR tS NOW on 
The Most Widely 
Used Handwriting 
902 S. Wabash, 


2 


Chicago 5, Ill. 


last five weeks of the institute will be held 
in Moscow and the first five weeks on the 
Bloomington campus. 

Stanford University will conduct an 
Advanced Foreign Language Institute for 
secondary school German teachers at Bad 
Boll, near Stuttgart, West Germany. It 
is scheduled for June 19 to Aug. 19. 

The University of Oregon is holding a 
French Institute in Tours, France, June 
19 to Aug. 2, for secondary school teachers. 

At Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico, a language 
institute will be sponsored by the Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico, from June 26 to Aug 
11. 

The purpose of the counseling and 
guidance institutes is to help meet the 
need for early identification of academical- 
ly able high-school students and for effec- 
tive counseling and guidance which will 
encourage them to continue their educa- 
tion. The institutes are for high-school 
counselors and others training for this 
work. Enrollees receive $75 a week and 
$15 a week for each dependent Privat 
school enrollees receive no stipends, but 
attend the institutes without charge. No 
travel allowances are provided. 


Swiss Summer Schools 


Children between the ages of eight and 
18 may attend summer school for eight 
weeks in Switzerland. The program offers 
the unique cultural advantages of travel 
and opportunities to meet and live with a 
“United Nations of Children.” English- 
speaking school counselors are selected 
French is taught for two hours daily, since 
this langauge has been most in demand by 
children attending previous sessions. How- 
ever, special tutoring in other foreign lan 
guages, mathematics, and kindred subjects 
is availabk 

The basic theme of the Swiss privat 
school system is the strengthening of in- 
ternational friendship and understanding 
through living, studying, and playing to- 
gether. Only 25 percent of each school’s 
capacity is allotted to American children 
the other 75 percent is comprised of repre 
sentatives from as many as 30 other coun- 
tries 

Costs for each child are $795 (8 to 11 
years old) and $995 (12 to 18 years) 
Prices include round-trip air transportation 
via Swissair, tuition, and living arrange- 
ments. Group departure dates begin July 
3, and return dates start Aug. 29. Full 
details are contained in the “Summer in 
Switzerland” folder available from = any 
Swissair office or Globe-Star Inc., 280 
Madison Avenue, New York 22. 


AWARDS 
Ag Teachers Honored 


Fellowships for vocational agriculture 
instructors for advanced farm mechanics 
study were awarded for the first time by 
the Thor Research Center for Better Farm 
Living. The high-s« hool teachers, honored 
with $250 fellowships, were named the 
country’s outstanding farm mechanics in- 
structors of 1960, because students of 
theirs won regional Future Farmers of 
America farm mechanics awards the past 
year. H. E. Cotter of I lanagan High School 


was among the winning teachers 





Oral Interpretation Contest 

Southern Illinois University’s speech de- 
partment has announced a $500 award 
competition in oral interpretation of litera- 
ture, open to all college and university 
students in the US. The contest has been 
set up through a sponsoring grant from 
Webcor, Inc., manufacturers of tape re- 
corders and recording tape. Contest en- 
trants will tape-record Edna St. Vincent 
Millay’s poem, “Renascence,” and send the 
tapes to SIU for judging. Not more than 
four tapes may be submitted from any one 
institution. The winner will be notified by 
May 15. All tapes will become SIU prop- 
erty, with the 100 best to be kept on file 
for later analysis by any school participat- 
ing in the contest. 


To Honor Chemistry Teachers 

College Chemistry Teacher Awards, 
honoring six outstanding teachers through- 
out the United States, are being given for 
the fifth year by the Manufacturing Chem- 
ists Association. Purposes of the awards in- 
clude calling attention to the importance 
of good science teaching at the undergrad- 
uate level and inspiring qualified students 
to choose science teaching careers 

Iwo awards of $1000 each will be given 
in each of three regions. To be eligible 
for nomination a teacher must have had 
at least 10 years service in undergraduate 
teaching in chemistry, chemical engineer- 
ing, or other allied courses. He must be 
nominated by the president of the college 
where he is teaching. Substantiating evi- 
dence will be accepted from as many as 
10 former students and five other persons 
now engaged in science-related activity. 
Nominations must be submitted by April 1, 
and recipients will be named May 1. 


AND SO FORTH 
State School Officers Meet 


Financial support of education was the 
subject of most of the resolutions passed 
at the November meeting of the Council 
of Chief State School Officers, an organiza- 
tion of state commissioners and superin- 
tendents of education. One day's program 
featured the problem of financing educa- 
tion; on the next day, the topic was new 
curriculum projects and their effect on 
future methods of instruction. 

In a resolution the council supported 
“permanent, broad-purpose federal finan- 
cial support” rather than “limited, emer- 
gency federal aid for special purposes.” 
The council favors “a program of federal 
sharing of public school costs under legis- 
lation that provides for allocation of funds 
to the states according to a flat grant for- 
mula, together with distribution to 
local administrative units by the states 
according to need as determined by the 
states.” : 


NEA Stand on Legislation 


The National Education Association 
and its Legislative Commission will hold 
firm for a tederal school support program 
in this session that will: 1) be broad 
in purpose, as opposed to narrow cate- 
gories; 2) give states freedom on how to 


February, 196! 








EUROPE 1961 
STUDY AND TRAVEL 


Classes in leading European universities combined with instruction while 
travelling to meet American requirements for academic credit. 


MODERN LANGUAGES SOCIALSCIENCES CIVILIZATION & CULTURE 


UNIVERSITY OF PARIS (SORBONNE)—French Language, Literature, History, Art, combined with 
five Country European Tour June 9-August 31 (84 Days) ALL INCLUSIVE PRICE—$1296.00 
UNIVERSITY OF MADRID—Spanish Language, History, Geography, Literature, Philosophy, Music 
and tour of ENGLAND—SPAIN—FRANCE 

June 14-August 31 (78 Days) ALL INCLUSIVE PRICE—$1170.00 
UNIVERSITY OF HEIDELBERG—German Language, History and Civilization—plus 7 Country Tour 
of Europe June 30-Sept. 4 (66 Doys) ALL INCLUSIVE PRICE—$1255.00 
UNIVERSITY OF FLORENCE—Art, Music, Culture, Italian Language, History and Literature plus 
5 Country Tour of Europe June 10-Sept. 1 (84 Doys) ALL INCLUSIVE PRICE—$1499.00 
RUSSIAN STUDY TOUR—Aussian Language and Civilization, four weeks preliminary study in 
LONDON and Four Weeks in RUSSIA 

June 9-August 31 (84 Doys) ALL INCLUSIVE PRICE—$1689.00 
INCLUDING: Trans-Atlantic transportation by sea. All hotels, breakfast and dinner while travelling 
in Europe, full board in Russia, full board while attending the courses, tuition, all sightseeing and 
transfers 


OFF THE BEATEN TRACK PATHFINDER TOURS 


AROUND THE WORLD—Aboard the luxurious, air conditioned 28,000 ton “HIMALAYA” of the 
Pacific & Orient Line. Shore excursions in the world's most exciting cities—HONOLULU—TOKYO— 
HONG KONG—SINGAPORE—BOMBAY—NAPLES. With four days in LONDON and return to New 
York by jet flight. All meals, transportation, sightseeing and hotels. ALL FOR ONLY $1099.00. 
July 11-Sept. 4. 

BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN—Aboard the “ARKADIA"™ of the Greek Line to ENGLAND—FRANCE 
— through SCANDINAVIA to RUSSIA — RUMANIA — BULGARIA — YUGOSLAVIA — HUNGARY — 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA—POLAND and sail home from GERMANY. June 9-Aug. 10 All Hotels, trans- 
portation, all meals in Russia, two meals in Europe, all sightseeing and transfers. TOTAL PRICE— 
$1472.00 

EUROPE AT LEISURE—LONDON—Stay in a Castle on the Rhine—relax in Lucerne and charming 
Kitzbuehel—sunbathe in lesolo on the Italian Lido—Rome & Paris. Trans-Atlantic aboard the 
“ARKADIA". all hotels, two meals per day in Europe, all meals on board ship, all transportation 
sightseeing and transfers. July 2)-Sept. 13. ALL INCLUSIVE PRICE—S$1199.00 


For Further information Write: 
LANSEAIR TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 
1026 17th Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 











While we read history 


we make history. 
—George William Curtis 


Create for your students a sense of par- 
ticipation in, as well as an understanding 
of, American history with a new text— 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE: 
THEIR HISTORY 


by Clarence L. Ver Steeg 


Events and episodes are shown not only 

as important in themselves, but as part of 

the larger framework of historical devel- 

opment. Major areas of interpretation 

where historians have disagreed are indi- 

cated to give pupils a balanced picture as 

well as a sense that the historical process 

is never truly ended. 

Reflecting the vitality of each historical period are numerous contemporary 
quotations, illustrations, and character sketches of lesser known Americans 
who contributed significantly to American life. 


New maps, especially drawn for this text, provide perspective as well as 
specific information. 


For further information, write 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois Eimsford, New York 














And Teachers love euraitpass when it 
comes to seeing Europe. One single ticket, 
one single fare $110, gives you one whole 
month of first-class rail travel in 13 West- 
ern European countries. « Many extras in- 
cluded » Go where you want, when you 
want — back-track! You can do it only with 
EURAILPASS at no extra cost » Two-Month 
EuRAILPASS just $150; three-month limit 
only $180. BUY EURAILPASS FROM YOUR 
TRAVEL AGENT. 


EURAILPASS, °.-0. Box 191. Madison Square Sta., 
New York 10, N. ¥ 


Please send tor Free illustrated brochure 


| mission 





RAISE FUNDS FOR YOUR GROUP 
THE EASY SUNSHINE WAY! 


— 
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SEND FOR SAMPLES 
Send today for your FREE SAMPLE of the 196! 
Nationally Famous Everyday Assortment. Sells for 
$1.00. Up to 50¢ plus a bonus on every box your 
group sells. 


FREE STATIONERY PORTFOLIO 
We will also send o FREE STATIONERY PORTFOLIO. 
New and distinctive personalized stationery that 
everyone wants, you moke up to $1.00 on every sale. 


START EARNING MONEY NOW 
No boxes on approval will be sent. Write today 
for your FREE SAMPLE. WITHIN A FEW WEEKS 
YOU WILL HAVE EARNED ALL THE MONEY YOUR 
GROUP NEEDS. 











MR. W. S. ROBBINS 
SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS 
13 WARWICK STREET 
SPRINGFIELD 1, MASS. 


Western Office, EL MONTE, CALIF. 
(West of the Rockies—Mail to California Office) 


RUSH my Free Portfolio on PERSONALIZED STATION. | 


ERY, plus Free Card Samples. 


NAME ..... 
ADDRESS .nccccccccccccce eeeee 


1 city ZONE .... STATE 
C) Check here for Orgonization Fund Roising Plan. 
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spend federal funds available to them; 
3) make certain that federal funds, once 
given to states, become state funds; 4) 
provide incentives for states and communi- 
ties to achieve an effective partnershi > in 
financing schools; and 5) allocate federal 
funds on the basis of readily available 
statistical data 

These declarations were made at a legis- 


| lative conference in December; the com- 


invited a number of educators 


from throughout the nation to attend. 


| Seek Educators for Congo 


The NEA Committee on International 


. : comune’ 
Relations is cooperating with UNESCO 


and the Department of State in the recruit- 
ment of 500 French-speaking educators for 
posts in the Ministry of Education in Leo- 
poldville, Republic of Congo. The’ recruit- 


ment drive is international and the NEA, as . 


a member of the World Confederation of 
Organizations of the Teaching Profession, 
is cooperating in the recruitment of Amer- 
ican personnel. UNESCO will select the 
candidates. 

In addition to tax-exempt base salaries, 
$20 per diem is paid plus a $100 allowance 


for tropical clothing. Applicants must pos- | 


sess a command of French sufficiently 
fluent to enable them to conduct 
room instruction in that language. Persons 
selected for the posts will be required to 
give intensive training to Congolese coun- 
terpart personnel. Duration of the mission 
is one year. Family allowances will be 
granted, but dependents may not accom- 
pany personnel. 

American applicants should address Paul 
R. Serey, Staffing Management Officer, 


class- 


Office of International Administration, De- | 


partment of State, Washington 25, D.C., 
enclosing a resume of experience and evi- 
dence of linguistic proficiency. 


Funds for Mental Health Work 


The Illinois Association for Mental 
Health is seeking funds to help support a 
program of education legislative 
needs. They plan to hire a person to han- 
dle organizational work in all counties of 
Illinois and to publish materials informing 
people of the needs in mental health. Or- 
ganizations and individuals who wish to 
help should send contributions to the 
IAMH at 709% East Adams Street, Spring- 
field. Persons giving $5 or more will re- 
ceive the IAMH Newsette. 


about 


EIU Placement Report 

Approximately 72 percent of 
Illinois University graduates last year were 
placed in teaching, stated William Zeigel 
in his annual placement report to super- 
intendents and principals. Only 27 out of 
382 went outside the state to teach. 

Eastern also provides placement help for 
business and industry; 44 graduates were 
employed in a field other than education. 

The four areas having the most calls 
per graduate, in numerical order, were 
elementary, foreign language, English, and 
library. Business and men’s physical edu- 
cation majors were among the least in 
demand. The average salary for the inex- 
perienced teacher of the EIU class of 1960 
was $4417, up $175 from 1959. 


Eastern 





School Bus Manual Available 


A new manual on School Bus 
portation in Illinois is being distributed by 
the office of George T. Wilkins, superin- 
tendent of public instruction, 302 State 
Office Building, Springfield. It gives special 
attention to standards for school bus bodies 
and chassis, requirements and qualifica- 
tions of drivers, and supervision of pupils 


Trans- 


while they are riding school buses. The 
booklet also includes excerpts of Illinois 
law relating to pupil transportation. 

Mr. Wilkins called attention to the im- 
portance of safety, efficiency, 
and comfort in the transportation of pupils 
to and from school. There were approxi- 
10,000 school buses, automobiles, 


economy, 


mately 
carry-alls, 
transporting pupils in Illinois last year. 
The conveyances transported about a half- 


and station wagons used in 


Coience 


Filmsttips 


FO 
ELEMENTARY 
GRADES 


Full Color 


with Captions 


How Does A Garden Grow? 
How We See And Hear 

Life Story Of A Butterfly 
Miniature Plants Of The Desert 
Our Desert Treasure 

Wealth In The Ocean 

The Wonder Of Crystals 

The Wonders Of Snow 


write for catalog 
Moody 
Institute 
of Science 


P.O. BOX 25575 Z 
LOS ANGELES 25, CALIFORNIA 





million pupils, for which the school dis- 
tricts received reimbursement from the 
state for a part of the cost. 

Although the number of accidents in- 
volving school transportation vehicles is 
relatively small, Mr. Wilkins believes that 
this manual will aid in bringing about a 
further reduction in such accidents. 


TV Film Available 


“The Influential Americans,” film of a 
fall General Electric Theater program 
carried on the CBS television network, is 
being made available for non-commercial, 
non-television showings by GE through 
state education associations. To borrow 
the film, write to the IEA Affiliate Service 
Department, 100 East Edwards Street, 
Springfield. 

The program covered outstanding « xper- 
iments in education and is an outgrowth 
of the book “Schools of Tomorrow- 
Today.” One of the schools pictured in 
the film is Evanston Township High 
School. ‘ 





pes a ee 


These are announcements by the manufacturers 
of new products which we believe will be of in- 
terest to educators. This listing should not be 
construed as a recommendation by the editor. If 
snatle to find these producta in your locality, 
write to ILLINGIs EDUCATION and your inquiry 
will be forwarded to the manufacturer 


A teaching machine selling for $20 is 
being made for use in schools, for home 
study, and by business firms. Machine pro- 
grams and programed textbooks provide 
courses costing from $5 to $15, which can 
also be used independently of the machine 


—John J. Humaki 


Abraham Lincoln prints from a_ finely 
detailed wood engraving are available for 
$1 in a size suitable for framing—11 in. x 
13 in. on 14 in. x 16% in. heavy paper. 
The engraving is printed in two Sales 
tones. 

Show Wagon is a compact, portable out- 
door stage which is readily adaptable to 
band concerts, convocations, rallies, and 


February 1961 





New challenge for able junior high students... 


MODERN 
MATHEMATICS 


aa | for Junior High School 
BOOK 1 and BOOK 2 
; Mrrow F. Rossxorr 
Rosert L. Morton 


Joserxn R. HooTen 


Harry SiIToMEeR 


A new program including the best of the new approaches 
presented in an organized learning framework emphasizing 


e basic structure of mathematics 
e learning by discovery 
e precise mathematical vocabulary 


TEACHERS’ EDITIONS provide complete guidance 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


4700 Chose Avenue, Chicago 46 
Representatives: 


Stvart A. Grulke, Robert D. Knox, Luther R. Stolen 


saa 








THIRD ANNUAL 
PHONICS WORKSHOP 


JUNE 19-23, 1961 


MONMOUTH COLLEGE 


Monmouth, Illinois 

The Department of Education at Monmouth College announces the THIRD ANNUAL PHONICS 
WORKSHOP for the Summer 19%!. Workshop Personnel: Charlies E. Wingo and Mary Hietko 
co-authors of “Reading with Phonics" and group leaders, experts now engaged in teaching 
or supervision throughout the country. The 44 elementary speech sounds are presented in order 
of their power to unlock words. Instructional skills of the speech sounds are primarily for Kinder 
garter and Primary Teachers, and where needed for teachers in Upper Grade and High Schoo! 
levels 


ATTENDANCE AT WORKSHOPS: 
210 teachers from 22 states attended the 1959 workshop and 2/5 teachers from 29 states attended 
the 1940 workshop 
HERE ARE SOME COMMENTS BY TEACHERS WHO ATTENDED PREVIOUS WORKSHOPS 
"Should speed up the gospel of modernizing The leaders were near genius''—Floride 
the teaching of reading "—Iilinois Gained a great deal’ —Massachusetts 
"Most inspiring ''—Arkansas Thoroughly enjoyable''—New York 
‘Attractive delicious meals''—Colorado Fine professional help—the food could not 
‘Extremely worthwhile '—Illinois be excelled—most pleasant memories 
Montana 
Most beneficial and enjoyable week’ —Texas 
Well organized—rewarding experience '—Ohio 


“The group leaders were marvelous''—Montana 
Very fine experience’ '—Wisconsin 
Immensely uplifting '—Florida 


FACILITIES: 
Rooms will be available in Monmouth's dormitory system and meals will be served in the college 
dining room by the famous Saga Food Service. Recreational facilities include the college 
eee og pool, tennis courts, and the Monmouth Country Club 

Travel: Monmouth may be reached by bus, train or air travel to Galesburg airport 

Historical Sites Nearby: Old Nauvoo, Homes of Mark Twain and Carl Sandburg, and other 
points of interest including the Mississippi River drives 

COSTS FOR ATTENDANCE AT WORKSHOP: 

$465.00 fee includes costs of registration, instruction, meals, lodging 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION: 
Write to Charles E. Wingo, Professor of Education and Director of Phonics Workshop, 
Monmouth College, Monmouth, Illinois. 


and trip to Old Nauvoo 
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TEACHERS NEEDED 
FOR SUMMER JOBS 


«+ in resorts, amusement parks, summer 
camps, ranches, hospitals, state and na- 
tional parks, restaurants, motels, business 
and industry, government, and other or- 
ganizations at locations throughout the 
United States. 


SSesessesesasrany 
SSBB ae 


A list of over 1,000 organizations needing 
help this summer, name and address of 
employing official, positions available, and 
salaries offered is contained in the new 
1961 Summer Employment Directory. All 
of these employers want applications from 
teachers. The price of the directory is 
$3.00; there is no other cost to teachers. 


To: Netional Directory Service 
Box 65, Winton Place Station 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio 


Please send me the 1961 Summer Employ- 
ment Directory No. 19. I enclose $3.00. 


Name 





Address__ 





Zone___. State 
(pleose print) 


SBVn ese BBRSEESEERERERR SES & 


City 


Gmeceeeaeeeseequnescescecesoecececeesoececeseeeee 


NZ 


FI@RIDA 


/ iN 


BEFORE YOU BUY PROPERTY 
ANYWHERE IN FLORIDA GET 
FREE “HANDBOOK FOR 


FLA. HOMESITE BUYERS,” 
edited by Hon. Fuller Warren, 
former Governor of Florida. 
Distributed by Florida Realty 
Bureau, Inc., as managing 
agents for Highlands Park Es- ke 
tates in Central Florida. Send . 
10c (stamps or coin), for mail- &. 
ing and handling to _ 
w 520 N. E. 73th Street, Miami 38, Florida 
eee ee oe 
Florida Realty Bureau, inc., Dept. C212 
| 520 N. E. 79th Street, Miami 38, Flerida 


Enclosed 10c (stamps or coin) for postage, etc. 
4 Please mail my FREE copy of “‘HANDBOOK ror | 
FLORIDA HOMESITE BUYERS.” (Please print .) 


| Name : Se 
1 I aiciecinictsteennitininiilitciati 








j AD58101 
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City adiepnastniiiiiieeiiaia 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHERS 
SCHOOL SOCIAL WORKERS 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 


Vacancies in Macomb County 
near Detroit, Michigan 
SALARIES: Min. $4800-$5000 
Max. $6800-$8500 
Opportunities Unlimited 
Graduate School—Culture—Recreation 
REQUIREMENTS: Minimum college degree— 
Special training 
Dr. John S. Haitema 
Director of Special Education 
4th Floor, County Building 
Mount Clemens, Michigan 


WRITE 
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other functions. It prov ides an acoustically 
balanced semi-enclosure with a 16-foot- 
deep flat stage, a two-level stage, a four- 
step riser, or a stage with end risers. The 
all-purpose unit folds into a fully enclosed 


| highway trailer with dual wheels, electric | 


brakes, and a heavy-duty hitch for travel. 
It can be towed by car, station wagon, 
truck, or tractor and set up in a few min- 
utes by only two men. It is pa with 
a complete lighting system and connections 
for speakers, microphone, podium, and 
spot lights. 

Table-Model Popcorn Machines with in- 
creased popping capacities have been de- 
veloped for school use. The Citation model 
has a 14-ounce kettle and the Continental 
Mark VIII, an 8-ounce kettle. Both are 
newly designed deluxe models. Readily 
portable, easy to operate, and low in price, 
the new can be used in many 
areas of the school. 


Projex 1010, 


machines 


a new overhead projection 
system, embodies an exclusive combination 
of many features. It projects transparent 
slides or strips from 10 in. x 10 in. down 
audience of four to 400. 
Utmost illumination is obtained—even in 
broad daylight with the 1000-watt lamp. 
A three-position operating switch, folding 
material shelf, hinged 
prov ide greatest ease of use. A 
rotating head and a hide-away transparent 
cellophane writing roll increase its versa- 
tility. 

Scan-A-Graph sa spec ial school closed- 
circuit TV that features a unique 
teaching device called “the electronic 
blackboard.” This unusual instructional 
permits an instructor to remain at his desk 
500 class- 

that he 
By simply 


to 35mm for an 


and access doors 


360-degree 


system 
aid 


and to transmit to as many as 
anything 


or draw 


room video monitors 
wishes to write, copy, 
reversing picture polarity, the writings ap- 
pear white on a black background. There 
are no lights and no cameras used; by sub- 
stituting method of detecting 
image brightness differences, Scan-A-Graph 
reduces to an absolute minimum the diffi- 


cult focusing and distortion problems that 


an exclusive 


can be so troublesome in conventional syYS- 
tems 

New Cenco-Miller Teaching Device is a 
triple-track inclined plane which demon- 
strates a three-way down-hill race between 
a sphere, a hoop, and a solid cylinder, 
illustrating the effect of differing coeffi- 
cients of rotational inertia. The three 
jects are held in their starting positions 
ona parallel track by electromagnets con- 
6-volt battery. 
positioned 


ob- 


nected in a series to a 
These electromagnets 
so that the three rolling objects can reach 
the bottom simultaneously. Price, $69.50. 

“Beginning-to-Read” French and Span- 
ish materials recently released are four 
storybooks, with accompanying long-play- 
ing records—Mabel the Whale, Gertie the 
Duck, Too Many Dogs, and The Hole i 
the Hill. They promote reading, speaking, 
and listening of foreign languages begin- 
ning at age seven (or for the third grade). 
Because of their high interest and reada- 
bility, the books are ideal for independent 
reading; they may also be incorporated 
into the basic reading program. The books 
are beautifully illustrated in full color; 


can be 


| they sell for $1.20 each. The 10-inch rec- 


ords are $2.45 each. 


BUDGET-WISE TOURS 
OF EUROPE 


Our tenth anniversary folder describes 
our inclusive circle tours, planned espe- 
cially for the teaching profession, depart- 
ing and returning within normal summer 


vacation. 
GRAND 


CORONET 37 days in Europe, !2 countries 
NORTH STAR 33 days in Scandinavia and 
ritain 
43 days North Cape cruise and 
land tour, |! countries 
49 days in Europe, |4 countries 
with Portugal, Spain, Greece $1595 


$1360 
$1160 


56 days in Europe, !9 countries 


$1195 


VIKING 
$1295 


OLYMPIAN 


Round-trip tourist class ship and all Euro- 
pean expenses included. Tours expertly 
conducted. Very early registration re- 
quired for June departure. 


] Cc rn a Organization 


DITTMANN BUILDING 
Northfield, Minnesota 


catalog 
of high school 
science-teaching aids 


} ere is a comprehensive source tor 
tested science materials, geared 
specifically to teachers’ classroom and 
laboratory needs. 48-page illustrated 
catalog describes nearly 1000 items of 
educator-approved equipment and 
books ranging from astronomy to zo- 
ology—with emphasis on enrichment 
materials suitable for individual and 
group projects by students. For free 
copy, write to: Dept. M-232 


SCIENCE MATERIALS CENTER 
A Division of The Library of Science 
59 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 


ACHIEVEMENT AWARDS 


For Every Scholastic Activity 


Latest 
Safety 
Catches 


Gold Plated 
Blue 
Enameled 


EACH 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 








SCHOOL NAME AND ADDRESS REQUIRED. 


AWARD EMBLEM MFG. CO. 


3435 W. Sist STREET, CHICAGO 372, ILL 





EUROPEAN ADVENTURE CO-OP PLAN 
ir 

Any number of days from June 1 thru 
As low as $15.00 per day in Europe. Not higher 
$16.00. Includes good hotels, choice meals, brand 
new car transportation, all car documents and 
expenses, You =p drive. Sleep late and stay out 
late Best way to see Eure << Guided by experienced 
eler, Write 


EUROPEAN "ADVENTURE, P. 0. Bex 


Aug. 15 
than 


for more details to: 


2, Laredo, Tex. 











Illinois Education 
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Continue Your Education 


—— 


This 
Summer 
in the 


COOL 
ROCKIES 


1961 
Summer 
Schedule 


8 Weeks . . . June 12 to Aug. 4 
TWO FOUR-WEEK SESSIONS 

June 12- July 7 and July 10 - Aug. 4 
FOUR TWO-WEEK SESSIONS 





Twenty-one 
Special Short 
Courses and 

Workshops 











June 12 - June 23 
June 26 - July 7 
July 10 - July 21 
July 24 - Aug. 4 


SUMMER MUSIC CAMP 
August 12 - August 26 


Programs leading to the Bachelor and Master 
degrees and Certificate of Advanced Study. 


Earn 3 to 18 quarter hours credit. 


Bulletins Available: 





Workshops, Music Camp, View Book. 


WRITE: DIRECTOR 


OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


WESTERN STATE 
COLLEGE 


Gunnison, Colorado 











EUROPE 
1 Month...$775.00 


BELGIUM—HOLLAND—GERMANY 
SWITZERLAND—LIECHTENSTEIN 
AUSTRIA—ITALY—MONACO 
FRANCE—ENGLAND 


Special weekly departures 


in June and July 


Price includes—round trip from New York by 
Boeing 707 Jet on Sabena Belgian World Air- 


lines, standard hotels, most meols, sightseeing, 


entrance fees, tips and professional escorts 


throughout. Available to teachers, students, 


their families and friends. 


This is the outstanding tour value of the 


decade— 


For further information write to: 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
(a non-profit organization) 


TWA Building, Room 714 
17th & L Sts, N.W. 


Washington, D.C. 











To obtain further information or to order these 


classroom materials write to the individual 


addresses given 


Films 

Tommy Looks at Space. 19 minutes 
Teen-age and adult. Free loan. Live action 
plus animation illustrate the major hazards 
man must overcome if he is to travel safely 
in space. The film traces development of 
space suits from pioneer pilot Wiley Post's 
first use of a high-altitude suit. It points 
out that the glamorous careers such as 
space sc ientist and astronaut are open only 
to young peopl who are willing to work 
hard in high school on subjects that qualify 
them for college science courses. B. F 
Goodrich Co., Public Relations Depart- 
ment, Akron, Ohio, or local Goodrich re p- 
resentatives 

TVA and the Nation. 2 reels, color. High 
school and college Describes national 
benefits from the program of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority 
inland waterways, new fertilizer processes, 


1m luding flood control 


power production. TVA Information Office, 
Knoxville, Tenn 

A Child of Hawaii. 14 minutes; 
($150) or black and white ($75) 
prat 
cial studies. Viewers get a gay and colorful 
look at Hawaiian life through the eves of 
a youngster and his experiences in school 


color 
Appro- 


for language arts, science, and so- 


and play. Educational facts about the is- 
lands are presented which can be compre- 
hended by primary and intermediate grade 
students. Journal Films, Inc., 2441 West 
Peterson Avenue, Chicago 45 
Rockets and Satellites. 13% 
color. Fundamental principles of rocketry 
are explained for middle elementary and 


minutes, 


junior-high grades. Basic concepts as they 
apply to flight and rocketry are demon- 
strated—by _ live 
models in motion. One of the new “Living 


action, animation, and 
Science Series.” Preview prints available. 
United World Films, 1445 Park Avenue, 
New York 29 

69.3. Black and white, 13% minutes. 
Free loan. Tells the story of medical prog- 
ress Since prehistoric mah, ine luding we ird 
rites, startling medical formulas, cures by 
alchemists, horrors of. the Black Death, dis- 
coveries of Pasteur and others. 69.3 repre- 
sents the average life expectancy at birth 
today achieved by the fighters— 
physicians, pharmacists, medical research 


dise aise 


scientists, etc.—whose efforts are related in 
the film. Institute of Visual Communica- 
tion, 40 East 49th Street, New York 17. 


Catalogs 

The new Music of the World catalog de- 
scribes high-fidelity recordings of folk and 
popular songs, readings, and classical mu- 
sic from many countries. It is available 
from Monitor Recordings, Inc., 413 West 
50th Street, New York 19 

Films for Anthropology is a catalog of 
rental films in the areas of anthropology 
and folklore. Write to Circulation Depart- 
ment, Audio-Visual Center, Indiana Uni- 


‘versity, Bloomington, Ind. 


Attend Summer School in 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


THE 


Colorado 
College 


June 19- August 12 


Graduate and Undergraduate Programs. Com- 
plete Schedule of Academic Subjects. Special- 
ized offerings in Primary and Secondary Educo- 
tion (4-week and 8-week courses). Classwork 


organized for in-service teachers. 


M.A. and M.A.T. Programs 
Hanya Holm School of Dance 
Summer Music School 
Workshop in Human Relations 
Program in the Creative Arts 
Cultural and Educational Events 
Unexcelled Opportunities for Recreation 
—— oe oe oe ee ee ee ee ee oe oe oe 
§ COLORADO COLLEGE, Dept. L 
If Please send Summer Session Catalog to 


' Nome 


i Address 
1 City State 


es 
' 
' 
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JOIN THE PARADE 
TO CHICAGO 
THIS SUMMER 

Where Your Office Skills 
Can Add Variety to 

Your Life and 
Dollars to Your Budget 
as an 
SOS LIFESAVER 
on Temporary Assignments 


Write Today 
for Free 


Brochure 


STIVERS OFFICE SERVICE 

Personne! Dept., 7 South Dearborn Street 
Chicege 3, Hlinois. 

Please send me Free Brochure explaining your 
Summer Employment Plan 

































T. A. FOLEY LUMBER CO. 


| Lumber for Schools 


ALBERT 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
COLLEGE BUREAU 
Since 1885 three generations of the 





Lock Drawer No. 336 Paris, Illinois 








4 | Meeting: 1:30 p.m., Dec. 30, Hotel 
slined. sfficien a on —s | Sherman, Chicago 

d t ervice t ’ et A ae PF ‘ 
ieantaanana —- Bangs = Ma Present: Pres. Audra May Pence; direc- 

arten Geoagh sniversity ona | tors Florence Cook, Murvil Barnes, Virgil 0 


Nation Wide 





| 
| Wilt Watters NEA dincctors ‘Walter | TQEQtUROee,'s eresgy, of aboot, 38, ta two 
| lham atters; NE ¢ ectors aiter uses. ours from jeaving ‘ween 
37 SO. WABASH AVE. Ibertson and E. H. Mellon: IEA staff | June 10 and July 12 by sea or air. 25 to 64 days 
| Albertson anc = a ms pee ta in Europe. Portugal to Scotland. Norway to 
CHICAGO (3) members Irving F. Pearson and Wilfred | Naples. See Gronada, English lakes, Norwegian 
MEMBER NATA ILLINOIS J. Goreham. aor tales ons ,- A re = 


= Business: The board received reports 
from President Pence and governing com- 
The Eastern | mittee chairmen Minton, Abell, and 





DR. DONALD BROWN, Hope College, Holland, Mich. 








Teachers’ Ageney Barnes; it received membership, finance, 
oe ke and field service reports. 

_ hase ery away are The board authorized Mr. Pearson to in- 
Rockville Centre, LONG ISLAND, N.Y. vite Robert Haskell of Steger to substitute - <= 
Excellent Elementary, Secondary for Minnie Rio at the next meeting of the i 1540 m JEFFERSON 

—~ dy 1 2 | Illinois Commission on Teacher Education 

Teaching and Administrative posi- end Pechessions! Stendesds & the ts ux 

tions. Top Salaries. Eastern States— able to attend. It received communica- 


tions from other states relative to candi- 


New York State and especially on dates for offices in the National Education WHAT'S NEW IN HANDCRAFTS? 





LA ING ISLAND. Association. Up-to-the-minute project kits and supplies for all 
4 horization was given for publication crafts, skills. Leather, metal, mosaics, baskets, 

Member N.A.T.2 20th Year Auth . at . 5 = for I etc. Top quality guaranteed. All price ranges 
Write = Registration Form of an item in Iuurvors EpucatTion relative Complete stocks. Prompt, accurate shipment 











os ; : Leading school supplier for 25 years. New illus- 
to the campaign of the Illinois Association trated catalog rushed to you FREE 


APPLICATION PHOTOS for Mental Health for funds to place the a @ tanten Gunmen 
organization on a more permanent basis Dept. 1309 820 S_ Tripp Chicege 24, 
x 











The board received letters from the 
Pere Marquette Hotel, Peoria, and the 


Congress and Sherman Hotels, Chicago GUADALAJARA 
relative to the 1961 IEA Annual Meeting SUMMER SCHOOL 


It received a report from Mr. Mellon 
ative a nationwide stud » rela- University of Arizona will offer, in cooperation 
relative to a nationw ide st idy on the rela ~ we ** Oe Oe 
tionships between NEA directors and state | Guedalajera, in Mexico, July 3-Aug. I!, art 
education associations. It was agreed that folklore, agar history, language & literature 
. sail . courses ition, board & room, $245. Write Prof 
the Illinois NEA directors would meet | Jj. 8. Rael, Box 7227, Stanford, Calif 


favorite portrait, P or neg ‘ : . ; 
which will be returned unhermed. with the IEA board of directors in Novem- 
ber, April, and August, and with the asso- 


(add 25¢ if your original is over 5” x7”). 
Dept. 3! ciation membership and finance committee E U R re] ey E 
PORTRAIT COPY C0 4204 Troost in February. 


* Kansas City 10, Mo. "he 7 . . . . — We'll see the usual plus Russia, Scandinavia, 
" The NEA directors recommended con Tapatiadie ant 1. Addan. A tious tee 










faald 20c for Faster 
return by First Class Mail 
Best possible reprod 

on finest perwalt | paper of your 


hat ei 

















sideration of an amendment to the IEA for the young in spirit whe don't want to be 
Summer Sessions Abroad 1961 ae = _ _ ~sonana se ot pen ead wl am Budget 
UNIVERSITY of SAN FRANCISCO a Cages oe aa ae j iforni 
GUADALAJARA, Mexico of the IEA Representative Assembly. 305 Sequole, Sex $ Pesedene, Colifornie 
: July 2—August 5 : The board approved a meeting of the 
$240 includes tuition, board, room and activities. 





association membership and finance com- 


VALENCIA, Spain . , " } : , Educational Travel Tours to 
June 30—Auagust 22 mittee s subcommittee on basic procedures 


9g . 
Several plans to At individual requirements from $625 at 10 am., Jan. 14. It received a report Europe-South America 





including tuition, board and room, and activities, and . : , 
ROUND TRIP BY PLANE, NEW YORK-MADRID- on IEA group life insurance service which eegeee CTA Congeat Coast 
resulted in more than 20,000 applications sedi - 
University of San Francisco f | , | Earn university credit. New formula for income 
TOUR of EUROPE rom more than L000 schoo groups. tax deduction. Write now for details. 
July and August The board authorized Mr. Pearson to California Teachers A ieti , 
A first class tour visiting 10 countries of Europe and make arrangements to hold the Jan. 97 and 1408 King Street, Santa Cruz, Calif. 





Morocco (Africa). ag A, credits optional. Con- : ‘ “ 
ducted by Dr. Carlos Sanchez 28 meeting of the board in the Congress 


information: Dr. Carlos Sanchez, eeivereey Hotel, Chicago. It deferred action on the ib Me)! ° 











of San Francisco, San Francisco 17, Ca - . — 
appointment of a successor to Helen Fesler OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD 
on the Illinois TEPS Commission until the 2” capitals, 180 tetters & numbers, $1.25 per 
FOR THE BETTER POSITIONS | | commission could offer suggestions. sot: 195” manusoript. 240 letters por set. 150 4 can. 
IN ILLINOIS The board extended the contract of Les- . ee ~ Fn md ._— —t 5a ~, 
rane | ter R. Grimm, legislative and research con- C.0.D. is o.k. Satisfaction — 
contrac . ’ 
sultant, to Jan. 1, 1962. (Under associa- MUTUAL AIDS, Dept. 
H + - : ;: : ' Hiltherst, | any 27, Calif. 
Iliana Teachers Service | tion rules an employee's tenure terminates vets _ ute “ a 





Champaign, Illinois 


at the close of the year when he reaches | — 
age 65, but the board may grant exten- 


AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU | | *% by mutual agreement.) “The board RAISE MONEY. 
| approved the employment of Elaine E. 











and 
FISK-YATES TEACHERS BUREAU Roberts on the IEA staff as the IEA insur- school projects . . . Easy . Diguine ied 
28 East Jackson Boulevard ance service secretary. No investment—No Risk 
Chicago 4, Iilinois | The meeting adjourned at 4 p-m. | fr nea has is 


Leaders in nationwide placement service. Witrrep |]. GorenaM 


Member NATA Mineola, L.!., N.Y. 
Secretary 


























For Teachers 

Abraham Lincoln: A 
Phyllis Connolly. Illinois Lincoln Sesquicenten- 
nial Commission, Centennial Building, Spring- 
field; 1960. Paperbound. Illustrated. 24 pages. 
Free to teachers. 

Providing resources for lower grades through 
high school, this booklet includes a listing of 
study topics and activities; a descriptive bibli- 
ography; and sections on poetry, plays, sound 
films, filmstrips, slides, and recordings. There 
are maps and directions for field trips to Lin- 
coln shrines 

Graflex Audiovisual Digest. Graflex, Ine., 
Department 12 3750 Monroe Avenue, Rochester, 
N. Y.; 1960. Paperbound. Ullustrated. 48 pages. 
Price, 25 cents to teachers 

Articles by experienced audio-visual workers 
cover many topics in the field, such as sources 
of teaching materials (including an international 
tape exchange), photographic hints and aids, 
and uses of various audio-visual teaching devices 


Guide for Teachers, 


(including television and language laboratories). 


Administration 

The School Business Administrator, Frederick 
W. Hill. Association of School Business Officials 
of the United States and Canada, 1010 Church 
Street, Evanston 1960. Paperbound. 80 pages. 
Price, $1: quantity rates 

Published in 
Association of School 
let discusses determining the need for a business 
administrator: what the qualifications, duties, 
and salary should be. At the end are self-study 
questions on each chapter. 

Elementary School Administration and Organ- 
ization, Stuart E. Dean. Superintendent of 
Documents, US Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C 1960. Paperbound, 126 
pages. Price, 55 cents 

This national survey of practices and policies 
relates the school day, teacher 
load, pupil promotion, and many other areas of 
Many charts and 


cooperation with the American 
Administrators, this book- 


statistics about 
coneern in administration 
tables are included 

School Plant Management: 
Maintenance Program, RK. N 
intendent of Documents, US Government 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C 1960 


bound. @8 pages. Price, 50 cents 


Organizing the 
Finchum. Super- 
Print- 


Paper- 


buildings have 
increased so greatly, it is necessary for school 
officials to manage efficiently 
problems of plant operation. This booklet covers 
maintenance programs as well as 


Because investments in school 


understand and 


financing 
planning them 


English 
Language Roundup, Grades Two to Six, Edith 
Price et al. MeCormick-Mathers Publishing 
Ine Box 2212, Wichita 1 1960 
erbound, Illustr sted. 160 pages 


hans 
60 cents each 
‘except for Grade Two—96 pages, 42 cents) 

Library skills, 
included in this series in addition to the usual 


poetry and vocabulary are 


writing exercises and ivities 


intended as 


grammar and 
and testing. The workbooks are 
texts in themselves or as supplementary material. 
The teacher charts for refer- 


ence to many 


manuals include 


textbooks 


Exceptional Children 


Encouraging the Excellent, Elizabeth Paschal. 


Advancement of Education, 477 
Avenue, New York 22 1960 
bound, Illustrated, 80 pages. Free 
Programs for gifted 
important news in education. The Ford Founda- 
tion, through the Fund, has supported many such 
and this booklet describes some of the 
problem being used by these 


The Fund for the 
Madison Paper- 


students have become 


projects 
approaches to the 
schools and colleges 

Helping the Trainable Mentally Retarded Child, 
Bernice B. Raum-vartner. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 525 West 
120th Street, New York 27 1960. Paperbound. 
71 pages. Price, $1 

Practical suggestions for teachers and admin- 
istrators and explanation to parents are included 
in this guide to education of the trainable men- 
tally retarded. 

Motor Characteristics of the Mentally Re- 
tarded, Robert J. Francis and G. Lawrence 
Rarick. Superintendent of Documents, US Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.; 
1960. Paperbound. 40 pages. Price, 20 centa. 

This is the first in a series of research mono- 
graphs published under the US Office of Educa- 


February, 196! 


tion Cooperative Research Program. It was a 
study of 284 retarded children attending public 
schools in two Wisconsin cities, covering age 
and sex trends in motor proficiency, interrela- 
tionship of motor functions, relation of I. Q. and 
motor performance, etc. 

A Guide for Rating Provisions for the Gifted, 
A. Harry Passow et al. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 525 West 
120th Street, New York 27; 1960. Paper. 6 pages. 
Prices: 5-9 copies, 25 cents each; 10-49 copies, 
20 cents each ; 50 or more, 15 cents each. 

This guide for teachers, administrators, and 
guidance workers helps to consider 
which have been useful, assess performance in 
various areas, and determine needs for action. 
It also provides for judging the relative impor- 


provisions 


tance of various program adaptations. 


Reading 

Get Ready to Read and Words, Words, Words, 
Elizabeth S. Helfman. The Platt and Munk Co 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 10; 1960. Paper- 
bound. Illustrated. 128 pages each. Prices, $1 
each 

Children will learn to read with concentration, 
imagination. Thes« 
workbooks are intended for parents to use to 
help their children form good reading habits; 
but they can also be used as classroom supple- 
mentary material. The first is for preschool age, 
while Words, Words, Words was prepared to help 
build vocabulary in early school years. 

Seme Folks Went West, Donald L. Weismann. 
The Steck Co., P. O. Box 16, Austin 61, Tex 
1960. Clothbound, Illustrated. 40 pages. Price, 
$2.25 

Our pioneer 
make the 


observation, analysis, and 


forefathers had the 


west and 


courage to 
long then the 
strength and imagination to get what they 
needed after they were there. This is the story 
of the people each chapter par- 
ticular problem they had to face. Clever black 
and white drawings illustrate each chapter 

What Is Heat, Theodore W. Munch. Benefic 

es, Beckley Cardy Co., 1900 North Narragan- 
ett, Chicago 39; 1960. Clothbound. Illustrated 
48 pages. List price, 31.60 

New books in the “What Is it" series are for 
middle and upper They all deal with 
scientific principles and have many color illus- 
trations Seme of the other subjects are air, 
sound, weather, the magnet, the solar system 


journey 


presenting one 


grades 


Stories from Mexico. The Garrard Press, 510 
North Hickory, Champaign 1960. Clothbound. 
Illustrated. 176 pages. Price, $2.75. 

Part of the new Dolch Folklore of the World 
these stories tel! of the animals, cus- 
toms, legends, and aspects of the culture of 
Mexico, Other books in the about 
Japan and Hawaii: all have a third-grade read- 
ing level but should interest children in all 
grades, The stories are carefully selected myths 
and folk tales representative of the countries. 


series, 


Series are 


Science Teaching 

Things to Deo in Science and Conservation, 
Byron L. Ashbaugh and Muriel Beuschlein. The 
Interstate Printers and Publishers, Inc., Jackson 
at Van Buren, Danville; 1960. Clothbound. I)lus- 
trated. 163 pages. Price, $2.50 

Although not prepared for any specific age or 
educational group, this material could be used 
for a unit on conservation or as supplementary 
work in science classes. Each chapter presents a 
ispace, the sun, animals, syn- 
demonstrations are suggested and 
challenge students to 


basic resource 
thetics, etc.) ; 
questions are posed to 
further exploration. 

Problem-Solving Methods in Science Teaching, 
Lester C. Mills and Peter M. Dean. Bureau 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 625 West 120th Street, New York 27; 
1960. 


Recent attention to the problem-solving ap- 





proach in education inspired this guide for high- 
school science teachers, It covers earth, biologi- 
cal, and physical sciences ; there is a chapter on 
evaluation of the program 

Guide to Education Aids Available from the 
Chemical Industry. Manufacturing Chemists As- 
sociation, 1825 Connecticut Avenue NW, Wash- 
ington 9, D. C 1960. Paperbound. 14 pages. 
Free to educators 

Materials offered by member firms of MCA 
are described in this helpful booklet for high- 
school science teachers. Most of the items are 
available free and in quantities. Film (Guide te 
Chemicals, Chemistry, and the Chemical Industry 
is a previous MCA publication still available 

New Portrait of Our Planet. Time, Inc., Time 
and Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New York 
20 (Address orders to Audrey Moncrief.) 1960 
Price, $1 

This 37 in. x 51 in. wall chart 
views of the earth which visualize some of the 
important scientific discoveries made dur- 
International Geophysical Year The 

“mountains” on the ocean's floor 


shows four 


most 
ing the 
“canyons” and 
are shown as if the water and ice were removed 
Colors indicate the composition. There is infor- 
mation on the highest peaks and deepest trenches. 
The maps were used for a series in Life last fall 


Miscellaneous 
Preparation of General Secondary School Cur- 

ricula (UNESCO). Distributed by Columbia Uni- 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27; 

Paperbound. 397 pages. Price, $4 

This study in comparative education was made 
by the International Bureau of Education with 
replies from 70 countries to a questionnaire 
Data included cover the structure of 
secondary education and the 
to it. There is also a study of the 
preparing and secondary 
labuses 

Your Child's Intelligence. National Education 
Association, 1201 16th Street NW, Washington 
6 D. C 1960. Paper. Illustrated. 16 
Price, 35 for $1 single cents plus 
stamped, self-addressed envelope 

Six articles by experts answer such questions 
as “Are intelligence and talent the same?" and 
“Should you be told your child's I. Q.7" and 
“Does L. Q. Change?” 

Schools in Our Democracy, Lawrence G. Der- 
thick. Superintendent of Documents, US Govern- 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. ¢ 
Paperbound. Illustrated. 28 pages, Price, 
15 cents; discount on orders for 100 or more 

Our US commissioner of education gives his 

American 
education, a 


versity 
1960 


general 
objectives assigned 
problems of 


issuing school syl- 


pages 
copy, 10 


ment 
1960 


educa- 

high 
ards for quality, school lead- 
ership, schools here and abroad. He encourages 
constructive criticiom and asks that American 
people carefully evaluate and place criticisms in 


views on five basic issues in 
tion teaching of 


school for all, sta 


aracter 


proper perspective by “full and free discussion.” 

American Strategy for the Nuclear Age. Dow- 
bleday and Co., Inc., 575 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22 1960. Paperbound, 455 pages. Price, 
$1.45 

Opening with an analysis of Communist doc- 
trine and action, the book proceeds to 
what should be done—on the 
by the individual—to settle the conflict between 
Communism and the free world. There are 
chapters by 34 American 
military experts, and international busine«smen 

Negro Education in the United States. Har- 
Lawrence Hall. Kirk- 
1960. Paper- 


cover 


policy level and 


statesmen, cholars, 


vard Educational Review, 
land Street, Cambridge 38, Mass 
bound. 130 pages. Price, $1.10 
This special issue of the Neview 
3) contains eight articles. The 
educational opportunities in the South 
Negro and white 


(Vol. 30, No 
topics covered 
include 
scholastic 
pupils, guidance, 
and Negro colleges 
included. 


performances of 
r ° 
iiments 


court decisions, enre 


Two book 


reviews are also 














idvertisers in ILLINOIS EDUCATION offer many 
intercating ideas for the teacher who watches for 
them. Some of the advertisers offer material for 
which you must write directly to the company. 
Other material you may secure by using the con- 
venient coupon below. Your name will be passed 
on to the advertisera, who will send you the ma- 
terial. 


108. Brochure describing plan for tick- 
ets for unlimited rail travel throughout 13 
western European countries. Well illus- 
trated, including a map of Europe. (Eurail- 
pass) 

109. Career Reports is an unusual series 
of motion pictures created to fill a gap in 
the high-school vocational guidance pro- 
gram. It is specifically designed to help 
those seniors who are not able to go to col- 
lege. Vocations described by the films (auto 
mechanics, armed services, construction, 
electronics, etc.) are those which ordinarily 
do not require a college diploma as a pre- 
requisite. Each film covers a specific occu- 
pation, explaining advantages and disad- 
vantages in an up-to-date, interesting, and 
lively format. Send for complete lists of 
titles, supplementary information, and or- 
der blank. (Department of the Army) 

110, France, a 16-page booklet in color, 
has charming cover and inside illustra- 
tions by well-known French artists, as well 
as beautiful photographs. It contains much 
helpful information on what to look for 
in various regions of France. Included will 
be information on Eurailpass, the one tick- 
et that is good for one, two, or three 
months of unlimited railroad travel in 13 
European countries. (French National Rail- 
roads) 

112. Plan a cold prevention program 
with the following teaching aids (Indicate 
quantity desired.): 


a) Sound and color film—‘‘How to Catch a 
Cold” by Walt Disney Productions—available 
free on short-term loan. 

b) Set of six full-color posters featuring high- 
lights of the film. 

c) “I Promise Common Sense” (individual 
student healt: pledge for grades two to four). 


113, Hlustrated leaflet with simple di- 
rections for making a dozen clever items 
—like letter rack, pencil cup, stationery 
holder—from scrap tn Included 
will be 24-page catalog of textbooks and 
supplies for cursive and manuscript hand- 
writing. (Palmer Method) 

114. 1961 Vacation Guide is a catalog 
of more than 60 vacation selections to all 
parts of the world, with departure dates, 
prices, and arrangements to fit any sched- 
ule. (Happiness Tours) 

119. Folder of summertime job oppor- 
tunities in Chicago that permit you to pick 
your own schedule; for those with office 
experience or with skills that can be used 
in office work. (Stivers Office Service) 

122. Folders with itinerary of European 
tours and South Pacific Study Cruise. (Red- 
wood Travel) ; 

1. Samples of cut-out letters for use on 


272 


bulletin boards, signs, posters, and other 
uses. (Mutual Aids) 

4. Literature with information about the 
Mason Protected Fund Raising plans for 
school groups. (Mason Candies, Inc.) 

11. Sweet Set-Up Fund-Raising Plan 
is a quick, easy method for school groups 
to raise money for band uniforms, instru- 
ments, athletic equipment, etc., with sale 
of pecan candies in boxes personalized with 
picture of school group. (Stuckey’s, Inc.) 

22. Good Books for Children is a cat- 
alog of supplementary books for elemen- 
tary grades. The books are classified as to 
subject, and reading and interest levels are 
indicated. (Benefic Press) 

26. Catalogs of materials for leather- 
craft and metalcraft. Also materials for 
mosaics, basketry, paint-by-number, wood- 
working, block printing, etc. Indicate 
choice. (J. C. Larson Co.) 

44. Brochure on a different kind of tour 
through Europe and a corner of Africa. 
Describes itinerary and gives costs for 20 
countries in 70 days, summer, 1961. 
(Europe Summer Tours) 

65. Folders on summer sessions at Guad- 
alajara, Mexico, and Valencia, Spain, and 
the itineraries of tours of Europe for 1961, 
University of San Francisco Extension. 
(Dr. Carlos G. Sanchez) 

92. Some suggestions for using the Fol- 
lett Beginning-to-Read Picture Dictionary. 
It offers opportunities for concept build- 
ing, for developing word recognition, for 
teaching spelling, and for stimulating other 
worth-while activities. Suitable for pri- 
mary grades. (Follett Publishing Co.) 

94. Folder outlines courses offered in 
summer school at Guadalajara, Mexico. 
Accredited program of the University of 
Arizona. (Juan B. Rael) 

97. Catalog of 200 achievement award 
emblems and medals for all school sub- 
jects and activities. (Award Emblem Manu- 
facturing Co.) 


FEBRUARY 


22 to 25—American Educational Research 
Association (NEA); Chicago. 

22 to 25—American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education (NEA); 
Chicago. 

23 to 25—United Business Education As- 
sociation (NEA); Chicago. 

Marcu 

2 to 4-—Illinois Vocational Association; 
Park Plaza Hotel, St. Louis. 

3 and 4-—Illinois Association of Class- 
room Teachers; Hotel St. Nicholas, 
Springfield. 

5 to 8—Association for Higher Education 
(NEA); Chicago. 

11—IEA-ISNU School Public Relations 
Conference; Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity. 

ll to 14—American Association of School 
Administrators (NEA), regional con- 
vention, St. Louis. 

12 to 14—National Council of Administra- 
tive Women in Education (NEA); St. 
Louis. 

12 to 16—Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development ( NEA); Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 

16 to 18—Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers (NEA), North Central Regional 
Conference; Deshler Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

16 to 18—Conference on Aviation-Space 
Education; Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C 

17—Illinois Council for the Social Studies; 
Springfield. 

17 to 21—American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 
(NEA); Atlantic City, N.J. 

18 to 22 — Department of Elementary 
School Princ ipals (NEA); Atlantic City. 

20 to 24—North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools; Palm- 
er House, Chicago. 

21 to 25—National Association of Women 
Deans and Counselors (NEA); Denver. 

23 to 25—American Orthopsychiatric As- 
sociation; Hotel Statler-Hilton, New 
York. 

25 to 29—National Science Teachers Asso- 
ciation (NEA); Chicago. 

27 to 29—American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 
(NEA), Midwest district convention; 
Milwaukee. 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
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USE THIS COUPON 


Send me the items vered by the num ; 
¢ e ed tor each umber rcied. 


108. 109. 110. 112. 813. 114, FIG. 122. 


Available only in the United States of America 


Available in school 
year of 1960-61 only 


led. | indicate quantity desired 


1. 4. Jl. 22. 26. 44. 65. 92. 94. 97. 
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instructive Vacation 3.85 


17 DAY 
ALL-EXPENSE 
TOUR OF ALASKA 








74 AAREaR 


"Tak about getting returns from summer freedom! The 49th State 
presents today’s finest field opportunities for educators. Think of the lectures 
you can give this fall, the papers you can write . . . and all the fun you'll have 
getting the material in this refreshing, exciting new wonder world. 1'/-day 
tour starts with Golden Nugget flight from Seattle and includes trips through 
NATIVE SCHOOLS « MISSION SCHOOLS « UNIVERSITY OF 
ALASKA « METHODIST UNIVERSITY «¢ MT. McKINLEY « FAIR- 
BANKS « ANCHORAGE « UNALAKLEET « NOME. 


$675.00 Round Trip from includes all surtace transportation, sightseeing, 
Seattle, Double Occupancy all rooms —and meals in Nome and Unaiakieet 


Get full details from . .. 


ALASKA / AIRLINES 


\i7 
ie. Ts 
C Soldert RJugget Jet service 


2320 Sixth Avenue 12335 Saticoy Street 595 Fifth Avenue 
Seattle 1, Wash. Los Angeles, Calif. New York, New York 


Or See Your Travel Agent 





BEFORE YOU DECIDE... 


> 


WESTERN ILLINOIS 
UNIVERSITY MACOMB 


First Term, June 12-July 15; Second Term, July 
17-August 18. Graduate and Undergraduate work, 
both terms. Summer Education Conference and 
Education Exhibit, July 5 and 6. Music Camps for 
Band, Orchestra and Vocal Work, June 11-24. 
Youth Conservation Workshop, June 25-30. Con- 
servation Workshops in West-Central Illinois for 
Graduate and Undergraduate Credit, Places and 
Dates to be determined. Educational Field Tours: 

Story of the West—July 17-August 17 

Around the World—June 28-August 18 

Russia—July 18-August 21 

New England-Canadian Maritime Provinces— 

June 15-July 14 

Alaska—July 24-August 14 

Hawaii—July 18-August 4 

General Euvropean—July 9-August 24 

South America—July 17-August 25 

Scandinavia-Generai Europe—July 7-August 20 

Mexico—July 17-August 18 





ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL 
UNIVERSITY —NORMAL 


Summer Session: Eight-Weck Session, June 19- 
August 11; Post Session, August 14-September 1. 
Among new features will be a cooperative Field 
Survey—the Salt Lake Oasis, for credit in science, 
geography, and history at ISNU and the Uni- 
versity of Utah. In addition to regular under- 
graduate and graduate courses, 11 University 
departments will offer over 35 short courses, vary- 
ing in length from one to three weeks. Off-campus 
offerings will include courses and workshops in 
communities throughout Illinois planned for June 
12-June 30 and July 5-July 21. Non-credit attrac- 
tions will include the Education Conference and 
Exhibit July 18, 19, 20; Conference on Public 
Issues (dates to be announced); Cheerleading 
Clinics for high school students June 18-23 and 
June 25-jJune 30. 


THIS SUMMER PREPARE FOR PROFESSIONAL ADVANCEMENT 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
UNIVERSITY—DEKALB 


Three Summer Sessions: regular Eight-week, 
June 19-August 11; Eleven-week, June 19-Septem- 
ber 1; Three-week, August 14-September 1. 


Advanced registration, Saturdays May 6 and 
20, and week of June 5-9, 8 AM to 4:30 PM. 
Students may complete all registration including 
payment of fees. 


Regular registration, June 19, 8 AM—3:30 PM. 


Outdoor Education Classes at the Lorado Taft 
Field Campus, Oregon, Ill., Outdoor Teacher Edu- 
cation, 411, June 19-July 28; O.T.E. 414, June 19- 
July 28; and O.T.E. 417, June 19-30. (All O.T.E. 
courses meeting in half-day sessions.) Music camps: 
Speech and Hearing Center, June 26-August 4; 
Educational Exhibit, July 12-13; Third Annual 
Education Conference, July 19-20; Coaching Clinic, 
June 19-23; Conference on Legal Problems in 
School Administration, July 20, Third Annual 
School Business Maintenance Conference, Fourth 
Annual Business Education Conference, dates to 
be announced. 





EASTERN ILLINOIS 
UNIVERSITY —CHARLESTON 


Summer Session: Ten-Week Quarter—June 5- 
August 11; Summer Educational Exhibit and Con- 
ference—June 19-20; Eastern Music Camps: Chorus 
—June 11-18; Band 1—June 18-25; Band 2—June 
25-July 2; Preparatory Mathematics Workshop— 
July 31-August 11; Preparatory English Workshops 
—July 3-21 and July 24-August 11; National Sci- 
ence Foundation Institute—June 12-August 4; 
Recreation Camps for High School Students 
July 2-9 and July 9-16; Regional P.T.A. Confer- 
ence—June 22*; School for Janitors—June 15-16; 
Off-campus Workshops: Olney-Mathematics—June 
12-30; Effingham-Mathematics—July 10-28; Effing- 
ham-Conservation—June 12-30. 

Coaching clinic jointly sponsored by Illinois 
State Normal University, Western Illinois Univer- 


sity and Eastern Illinois University—June 13-14. 


*Tentative 
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